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MINUTES 
Tue Generar, Association or Connecticur convened for its 


one hundred and ninety-third annual meeting in the Park Church, 
Hartford, at 11 o’clock Tuesday, June 17, 1902. 


. Organization 
Charles A. Northrop, moderator for 1901, having declared a 
quorum present, called the Association to order, and, after respon- 
sive reading, read the first chapter of John anid offered prayer. 
Prederick EK. Allen was chosen scribe and Henry J. Condit 
assistant scribe. 
The moderator appointed Frank C. Potter and Charles A. 
Jaquith tellers, 


MEMBERS 
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SUMMARY 
Members by Associations 


Fairfield, 9 Litchfield N., 11 New Haven C.,10 Windham, 6 
Hartford C., 30 Litchfield 8., 3 New Haven U., 4 —- 
Hartford N., 10 Middlesex, 18 New London, 7 Total, 1380 
Hartford S., 14 Naug. Val., 10 Tolland, 3 


Nominating committee 


William F. Stearns, James W. Cooper, and William J. Mutch 
were elected a nominating committee. 


Program 
The standing committee reported the following program for 
the meeting which was accepted and approved. 


Tuespay, June 17, 1902 
Morning, 11 to 12.3 
Organization and Business 
Address of Welcome Rev. William W. Ranney, Hartford 
Address of Retiring Moderator Rev. Charles A. Northrop, Norwich 


Afternoon, 2 80 to 
Singing and Prayer 
Business 
Addresses 
“Dr. Bushnell as a Religious Leader ’”’ 
Prof. Williston Walker, New Haven 


‘“The Secret of Bushnell” 
Rev. Theodore T. Munger, New Haven 


Paper ‘Reminiscences of the Bushnell Controversy ” 
Rev. Amos S. Chesebrough, New SS ae 


Evening, 7.80 to 9.30 


Addresses 
‘Bushnell, the Citizen” Charles Hopkins Clark, Hartford 
‘* Personal Reminiscences ” Rev. Joseph H. Twichell, Hartford 


“‘ Horace Bushnell: Christian Prophet”’ 
Rev. Hdwin P. Parker, Hartford 


WEDNESDAY, June 18 
Morning, 9 to 12 


Devotional Service Led by Rev. Lewis H. Perry, Killingly 
Topic ‘Bushnell and Christian Nurture” ‘‘The Doctrine” 
Rev. Charles H. McKinley, Rockville 
““The Mode” 
Rev, William J. Mutch, New Haven 
Discussion 
Paper “Inspiration by the Holy Spirit” 


A posthumous work by Dr. Bushnell Rev, Hdwin P. Parker 
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Treasurer 


The report of the treasurer was presented and accepted. Joel 
S. Ives was chosen treasurer for the ensuing year. 


Corresponding members 


It was voted — That all Congregational ministers present mot 
members of local associations, and also members of other denomi- 
Mations, be invited to sit as corresponding members. 


Address of welcome 


William W. Ranney, pastor of Park Church, gave an adda 
of welcome. 


Resolution regarding Mrs. Bushnell and Mrs, Burton 


The following resolution was adopted unanimously by a rising 
vote : 


Resolved, That the following be entered upon the records of the Gen- 
eral Association, and that the Rev. William W. Ranney, pastor of the 
Park Church in Hartford, be instructed to communicate the same to Mrs. 
Horace Bushnell and to Mrs. Nathaniel J. Burton: 

The General Association of the Congregational ministers of Commas 
cut, at its one hundred and ninety-third annual meeting, convened for 
the specific purpose of commemorating the one hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of Rev. Horace Bushnell, D.D., LL.D., and now met with 
the church of which he was for many years the illustrious pastor, hereby 
records its grateful, reverent, and affectionate remembrance of his hon- 
ored wife, still living among us, and sends to Mrs. Bushnell its cordial 
salutations with all tenderest wishes and prayers for her continued com- 
fort and peace. 

The same General Association meeting today with the church of 
which the Rev. Nathaniel J. Burton, D.D., was also for many years an 
honored pastor, and mindful of his intimate friendship with Dr. Bushnell 
and kinship with him in genius, hereby testifies its same tender remem- 
brance of his wife, still living with us, and sends to Mrs. Burton the same 
salutations and benedictions. 


Response from Mrs. Bushnell und Mrs. Burton 


The following responses were later received by the Association 
and by vote spread upon the records: 
HARTFORD, June 18, 1902. 
To the General Association of the Ministers of Oonnecticut : 
Mrs. Bushnell acknowledges with grateful thanks the resolution 
passed yesterday by the General Association of the ministers of Connecti- 
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cut — an expression so unexpected and so welcome of their sympathy and 
their interest. It has been often said that Dr. Bushnell lived till all 
men were at peace with him, but to Mrs. Bushnell it is permitted to live 
till all his brethren in the ministry love him. If she may carry to him 
such a message it would seem that it must add a joy to heaven itself. 
With the deepest gratitude she sends you the assurance that your words 
have brought her, as you desire, a great sense of peace and comfort. 

That Dr. Burton’s memory is associated by you with Dr. Bushnell’s, 
and that both remembrances are conveyed in the words of Dr. Parker by 
the hand of our dear friend, Mr. Ranney, are facts that greatly enbance 
their value to the family of Dr. Bushnell. ; 


My pear Mr. Ranney: 

Will you express for me what I wish it was in my power to say to the 
Association, convened at Park Church to do honor to the memory of Rev. 
Dr. Bushnell, for their loving tribute to my husband and their tender re- 
membrance of me. It came most unexpectedly and touched me more 
than I can tell you. 

Yours most sincerely, RacHeEL C. Burton. 


Address 

Charles A. Northrop, the retiring moderator, delivered an ad- 
dress upon the theme, ‘The Persistent Elements of our Historic 
Faith.” 

Election of moderator 

Upon nomination of the standing committee Arthur Goode- 
nough was chosen moderator, and by the retiring moderator was 
conducted to the chair. 

The hymn, “The Head that once was crowned with thorns” 
was sung, and John G. Davenport led in prayer. 

At 12.35 a recess was taken till 2.30. 


Turspay AFTERNOON 
At 2.30 the hymn, ‘“ Rock of Ages,” was sung, and Frank A. 
Johnson led in prayer. 
Standing committee 
James W. Cooper, Theodore T. Munger, John G. Davenport, 
Charles F. Robinson, John Hutchins, and Joel S. Ives were elected 
the standing committee for the ensuing year. 


Addresses 
Prof. Williston Walker gave an address: upon “ Dr. Bushnell 
as a Religious Leader,” and Theodore T. Munger upon ‘The Se- + 
eret of Bushnell.” 
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Paper 


James W. Cooper read a paper prepared by Amos S. Chese- 
brough, with the title, “Reminiscences of the Bushnell Contro- 
versy.” 

At 5 o’clock a recess was taken till 7.30. 


Social Hour 


During the intermission a social hour was enjoyed, when the 
ladies of the Park Church served a bountiful collation to which 
the members of the Association and all Jadies in attendance were 
invited. William W. Ranney, as host, called upon James G. 
Johnson, Lyndon S. Crawford, Franklin P. Reinhold, Sherrod 
Soule, Frederick W. Greene, Aaron C. Adams, Henry Upson, 
Rev. Frank J. Goodwin of Pawtucket, R. L, and Rev.-Harry R. 
Miles of Brattleboro, Vt., who responded briefly. 


Turspay Evening 


At 7.30 devotional services were led by Charles B. F. Pease. 


Addresses 


Mr. Charles Hopkins Clark, editor of the Hartford Courant, 
gave an address on “ Bushnell, the Citizen” ; Joseph H. Twichell 
on “ Personal Reminiscences” ; and Edwin P. Parker on “ Horace 
Bushnell : Christian Prophet.” 

The hymn, “ All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name,” was sung, 
the benediction pronounced by the moderator, and a recess taken 
till 9 a. Mm. Wednesday. 


Wepnespay Mornine, June 18 


At 9 the Association met for a devotional service led by Lewis 
HePerry. 


Neat meeting 


It was voted —That the next meeting of the Association be 
held in the United Church, New Haven, beginning at 11 4. M,, 
Tuesday, June 16, 1903. 


Minutes 


The minutes were read and approved, and the registrar was 
authorized to complete them for publication. 
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Printing of Memorial Addresses 


It was voted — That a committee of five be appointed to whom 
the printing in pamphlet, or other form, the papers and addresses 
of this one hundred and ninety-third annua! meeting of the Gen- 
eral Association pertaining to the Bushnell memorial shall be 
committed. 

Later the following were appointed as this committee: Wil- 
ham W. Ranney, Joel S. Ives, James W. Cooper, Joseph Ander- 
son, Henry Upson. 


Pictures of Dr. Bushnell 


It was voted— That the thanks of this Association be ex- 
tended to Mrs. Mary B. Cheney for the gift of the copies of the 
picture of Dr. Bushnell to the members of the Association. 


Thanks 


It was voted — That the hearty thanks of the General Associ- 
ation of Connecticut are due and are hereby gratefully tendered 
to the Park Church in Hartford for the kind hospitality provided 
for us and ministered to us at the present memorable annual 
meeting. 

A ddresses 


Charles E. McKinley gave an address on “‘ Bushnell and Chris- 
tian Nurture— The Doctrine,” and William J. Mutch on “ Bush- 
nell and Christian Nurture — The Mode.” 


Posthumous Paper by Dr. Bushnell 


Edwin P. Parker read a posthumous and incomplete paper by 
Dr. Bushnell entitled ‘“ Inspiration by the Holy Spirit.” 

After singing “Blest be the tie that binds” prayer was offered 
by John Hutchins. 

At 12.20 the Association adjourned. 


ARTHUR GOODENOUGH, Moderator. 
Freperick BE. ALuen, Serrbe. 


Henry J. Conpir, Assistant Scribe. 
Joe, 8, Ivss, Registrar. 


REPORT 


REPORT OF TREASURER OF GENERAL ASSOCIATION 


General Association of Connecticut in account with JonL §. lvus, Treasurer, 
for June 20, 1901 — June 18, 1902. 


Dr. 
1902. May 22, Programs, ; é : : ; $7.20 
Postage, . : : j : : 4 76 
$11.96 
Cr. 
May 22, By cash from General Conference, : , $11.96 


JOEL S. IvuEs, Treasurer. 
HaARrForD, June 17, 1902. 


ADDRESSES 


* DR. BUSHNELL AS A RELIGIOUS LEADER 
By WI.utston WALKER 


Farumrs anD BretHReN: Time is the greatest of magicians 
and there is no art that works such transformations as the flight 
of years. As we meet here this afternoon in the graceful building 
the site of which Dr. Bushnell selected, confronted by his portrait in 
enduring marble, our hearts aglow with the beauty of the park 
that bears his name, on which our eyes have feasted as we came 
hither with one accord to do reverence to his memory, the eye of 
imagination calls up a very different scene. Fifty-two years ago 
this General Association of Connecticut was gathered in battle array 
in the plain meeting-house at Litchfield, and the object of its con- 
tention was the censure or the toleration of one with whom few 
even of those who championed his right to speak unfettered had full 
theologic sympathy, but whom we remember at this hour not only 
as one of the most eminent of the sons of Connecticut, but as one 
of the leaders of American Christianity. - 

Who he was and what he was, regarding whom a half century 
of the flight of time has wrought such a change, we shall attempt 
to set forth in the moments at our disposal. Yet the speaker is 
well aware of his limitations in attempting the task which the kind- 
ness of your committee has assigned to him. He belongs toa 
generation that knew not Dr. Bushnell after the flesh. He has not 
before him the picture of the man that rises in the memory of not 
a few who hear him. And he recalls that this is but one of the com- 
memorations by which Dr. Bushnell has been honored during these 
passing weeks, wherein some of the most gifted and most beloved 
of our ministry have sought to set forth the character and describe 
the work we now seek to recall. He can hope to say little that is 
unfamiliar or that has not been well said before. Least of all can 
he expect to add anything to the admirable portrait of the man 
which the loving hands of Dr. Bushnell’s daughters sketched in the 
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volume entitled “Life and Letters,” or that given in the more re- 
cent work in which our honored Dr. Munger has set forth the 
characteristics of Dr. Bushnell’s theology. The speaker acknow]- 
edges his deep indebtedness to those who have so thoroughly reaped 
the field before him. But he deems it not unfitting to the time and 
occasion to tell again in outline the story of Dr. Bushnell. 

Horace Bushnell was born April 14, 1802, in the little village 
of Bantam in the township of Litchfield. His parents, Ensign and 
Dotha (Bishop) Bushnell, were sturdy New England folk, the 
father’s line having been identified with Connecticut since its settle- 
ment. They were of the enterprising farming class that added the 
rudiments of manufacture to the tillage of the fields, and there is 
reason to believe that superior advantages for carding wool by 
machinery led the parents to change their Litchfield home for one 
in New Preston when: Horace, their eldest child, was three years 
old. There at New Preston Horace spent an active, healthful, hard- 
working boyhood, sharing in the labors of the household of which 
he was a genial, fun-loving, thoropghly wholesome member, and 
gaining such schooling as a Connecticut rural community could 
furnish. Thus far there is nothing distinctive in the story. It is 
from such homes as these that Connecticut’s noble contribution to the 
brain and the sinew, the education and the moral upbuilding of the 
United States has largely come. But in one important respect the 
New Preston family was unlike most contemporary homes. It repre-_ 
sented more than one type of religious training. Its impress had 
not come from a single school of religious thought. The resolute, 
optimistic father had been trained a Methodist ; the wise, patient 
and devotedly Christian mother had been of the Episcopal com- 
munion, and both were members of the Congregational church 
which was the one religious center of the New Preston community. 
The mother, who had early consecrated her boy to the ministry, 
brought him up in the kindly nurture of household piety ; but that 
piety was not wholly of the old Calvinist or Edwardean type which 
most religious Connecticut families would then have exhibited. I 
do not imply that it was better. It was different, and it gave the 
growing Christian life of the boy a somewhat different tone from 
that of most of his contemporaries. Its natural fruitage was shown 


when in 1821, apparently without a struggle, he made profession of 
his Christian faith. 
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This public confession of Christ awoke the youth’s desire for 
an education, and, seconded by all the assistance that his parents 
could offer, he entered Yale in 1823, at the rather mature age of 
twenty-one, possessed, as his tutor described him, of a “rude, orig- 
inal, discriminating mind,” marked by vigorous individuality and 
easily conspicuous in a class that numbered in its fellowship such 
men as Henry Durant, later to found the University of California; 
William Adams, to be president of Union Theological Seminary ; 
and N. P. Willis, to leave his name upon the roll of American men 
of letters. Of his college course the student later said, with char- 
acteristic honesty: ‘My figure in college was not as good as it 
should have been, especially at first, grew better, and came out 
well; but my religious character went down.” 

The experience which he thus describes is the common though 
always painful one through which many a man passes, oftentimes 
amid the mental awakenings of a college education, in transmuting 
a faith derived from parental example and instruction into a per- 

‘sonal possession. Intellectual doubt, in all its disquieting insistence, 
took hold upon him, nor was its anguish lessened by a growing 
feeling that religion could never be demonstrated by the under- 

| standing,— the only way in which he then knew how to approach 
Christian truth. But one great result of Bushnell’s college reading 
was that he steeped his mind in that profound, suggestive, and vastly 
influential treatise which the English poet-philosopher Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge put forth in 1825, and named, with an aptness of title 
never exceeded, the ‘“‘ Aids to Reflection”. Coleridge not merely 

f introduced German theology to English readers, he broke with the | 

| dialectic and formally logical method of demonstrating and explain- 
ing Christian truth then characteristic of all Anglo-Saxon thinking. 
To him, Christianity is to be grasped not so much by the under- 
standing as by intuition, or, as he prefers to style it, the “reason”. 
Christian truth is not so much to be demonstrated by logic as 
perceived by the ethical and Spiritual_feeling. Spiritual truths, 
even the existence of God himself, ‘derive their evidence”, he de- 
clared, “from within-’; to be really believed, there must be a ‘“ pre- 
disposing warmth in the soul.” 

It is not our task here to point out in any detail the mighty in- 
fluence which Coleridge exercised in the development of English the- 
ology, especially that of the Broad Church school, during the nine- 
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teenth century. Our purpose is with the student at Yale into 
whose hands Coleridge’s volume came. He did not find it easy 
reading. As he said of it later : 

«For a whole half year I was buried under his ‘ Aids to Reflection’, 
and trying vainly to look up through. I was quite sure that I saw a star 
glimmer, but I could not quite see the stars. My habit was only landscape 
before ; but now I saw enough to convince me of a whole other world 
somewhere overhead, a range of realities in higher tier, that I must climb 
after, and if possible, apprehend.” 


But he held to it till he had mastered it, and its thoughts had 
in a measure mastered him, and it remained a power with him 
always. It was of the utmost significance for Bushnell’s further 
development that he fell under the spell of a thinker so congenial 
to his native temperament, and so suggestive to his creative imagi- 
nation. What heread became germinal in his fertile and poetic 
mind to a degree that has been rarely equaled. Coleridge intro- 
duced him to a different range of thought from that in which con- 
temporary New England theology moved. 

Bushnell’s new thoughts, which his reading inspired rather 
than instilled, did not resolve his intellectual doubts, and he grad- 
uated in 1827, still in a sea of perplexity as to the claims of the 
Gospel. “A brief period of teaching at Norwich, Conn., only dem- 
onstrated to his own mind his unfitness for the work of the class- 
room, and, in February, 1828, he accepted the post of associate 
editor of the ‘‘ New York Journal of Commerce”. The experience 
was one which brought him wide acquaintance with men and affairs, 
but little personal satisfaction ; and it was with a conviction, as he 
said, that journalism is “a terrible life” that he resigned his editor- 
ship in January, 1829, and entered the Law Department at Yale. His 
purpose was to go West the following summer and seek a career 
in politics through the gateway of the Law. But that summer 
brought an invitation to a tutorship at Yale, and his mother’s 
wishes turned his reluctant decision to its acceptance. For the 
next two years he divided his time between the instruction of 
Freshmen and his own further studies in preparation for the bar. 
But, just as his course in Law was completed, there came to him 
the deciding point in his religious experience. A great wave of 
revival swept over the college in the winter of 1831. His own 
want of sympathy with its enthusiasm distressed him. He was im- 
pressed especially by his obligations to those committed to him. He 
felt that he must do his duty to them. The conviction grew in 
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him that he must “take the principle of right” for his law. And, 
having come to this determination, to follow such light as he could 
see, the great flood of emotion, the mighty rush of feeling, by which 
he was always mastered when his nature was profoundly stirred, 
burst the barrier of his intellectual doubts. As he said in anguish 
to his fellow-tutors : 

“‘T have a heart as well asa head. My heart wants the Father; my 
heart wants the Son; my heart wants the Holy Ghost —and one just as 


much as the other. My heart says the Bible has a Trinity for me, and I 
mean to hold by my heart.” 


He had found, to quote the title of his famous article, ‘The 
Christian Trinity a practical Truth.” ‘The whole sky” of his re- 
ligious firmament, recently so dark, was “luminous about him”; 
and through this gateway of the feeling Bushnell entered into the 
freedom and the certainty of the Kingdom of God. 

Dr. Bushnell’s spiritual awakening was followed by a determi- 
nation to exchange the law for the ministry, and by his entrance 
on Yale Divinity School, where he remained a student from 1831 
to 1833. He sympathized little with the methods and mental atti- 
tude of its instructors, and was in turn regarded by them as of an 
odd cast of mind ; his own speculations sketched out the thoughts 
that were to grow into his theory of language,-and his “Nature 
andthe Supernatural”; but of positive impression from his divinity 
course there is little record. 1n February, 1833, he was invited to 
supply the pulpit of the North Church in Hartford, and this tem- 
porary engagement resulted, on May 22d of the same year, in his 
ordination to its pastorate. The establishment of these ecclesias- 
tical relations was followed, in September, by his marriage to Mary 
Apthorp of New Haven,—a union of rare helpfulness and mutual 
sympathy, 

For the first few years the young pastor’s life was one of com- 
parative outward peace, though of inward trial under the discipline 
of repeated bereavement, and the gradual development of that bron- 
chial and pulmonary malady which was to render all his later years 
a hard-fought battle with disease. Under the burden of these ex- 
periences, and in the joys and sorrows of the pastorate, his spirit- 
ual nature broadened and deepened, and his preaching became of 

,inereasing power. Not an orator in the sense of dramatic effect- 
liveness or emotional excitement, few men in the New England 


A ne a 
‘pulpit have equaled Dr. Bushnell in his ability to present Christian 
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truth in fresh and impressive guise, whether to the listener in the 
pew of a generation ago, or to the reader who follows his luminous 
pages now that his voice has been silent for more than a quarter of 
a century. Had Dr. Bushnell done nothing but give to the Anglo- 
Saxon religious public his three volumes of sermons, he would 
have been held in high repute among the leaders of New England. 
Freshness of presentation and impressiveness of thought were 
characteristic of him always,— as much in the first year of his min- 
istry as in his maturer age. And he had a marvelous capacity to 
éompress the argument of a discourse, whatever its theme, into a 
pithy-and felicitous title. Such headings as ‘‘ Every Man’s Life a 
Plan of God,” “The Capacity of Religion Extirpated by Disuse,” 
“Duty not Measured by our own Ability,” “Living to God in 
Small Things,” or ‘“ Barbarism the first Danger,” not merely 
arrest attention. They stick in memory as sermons in epitome. 

No less striking in their way are the long series of addresses 
on more secular themes which Dr. Bushnell began early in his 
ministry and continued while strength permitted. His “True 
Wealth or Weal of Nations” would be notable from the pen of 
any man of thirty-five. His “City Plans” and “ Day of Roads” 
show his keen interest in all that made for the welfare of the com- 
munity in which he lived. His ‘“ Work and Play” exhibits the 
old-fashioned academic “oration” at its best. His “ Founders 
Great in their Unconsciousness” is a noble tribute to the makers 
of New England. But no loyal son or lover of this Commonwealth 
would readily surrender his masterly ‘“‘ Speech for Connecticut,” or 
that finer tribute to the simple virtues and noble men and women 
of a century ago, his ‘“ Age of Homespun,” — a word-picture of 
unsurpassed vividness and truth. The earliest of these services won 
speedy recognition for the young Hartford minister, and the appre- 
ciation of his promise and worth found expressions in a call to the 
presidency of Middlebury College in 1840, and in the bestowment 
upon him of the degree of Doctor of Divinity by Wesleyan Uni- 
versity two years later. But the strain of work gave opportunity 
for the invasion of disease, and after a tour to the South in search 
of health in the spring of 1845, Dr. Bushnell was forced to spend 
nearly a year in the same quest in Europe, returning to Hartford 
in June, 1846. 

Almost immediately after his return from Europe, Dr. Bush- 
nell wrote the two ‘“ Discourses on Christian Nurture”, which led, 
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on their publication in 1847, to the first of the series of conflicts - 
with which the noontide of his life was filled.’ That these “ Dis- 
courses” should so stir the polemic blood of his ministerial breth- 
ren was neither intended nor anticipated by him. He was as un- 
conscious of their consequences as was Luther when he nailed the| 
| theses to the door of the castle-church at Wittenberg ; but to under- 
_ stand their effect and to measure the subsequent contributions made 
by Dr. Bushnell to New England religious thought we must glance 
at the theological situation in which his early ministry was cast. 

The great theological movement which began with Jonathan 
Edwards and was developed by his disciples had long dominated 
western New England and had driven Unitarian dissent out of 
Congregational fellowship in eastern Massachusetts. It had done 
a work for which we may be profoundly grateful. To the Hd- | 
-wardean movement we owe the initiation of home and foreign | 

[missions among our churches, the founding of theological semi 
/naries, the revival of theology as a science, and especially the 
human instrumentalities in the awakening of the spiritual life of \ 
New England and the regions of the West that make the story of | 
\the first half of the nineteenth century one of refreshment and | 
cheer when contrasted with the arid religious history of most of | 
the century that went before. But the very strength and intensity 
of the Edwardean movement led to some weaknesses. Marked as 

| it had always been by strenuous preaching of a conscious submis- 

| gion to the will of God as the only proper method of entrance on 

_ the Christian life, it made conversion essentially a conscious sur- 
render, and emphasized the revival as the normal means of the in- 
crease of the church. It had not a little justification for its emphases 
in the religious history of New England, but they were over: 
emphases none the less. 

Nor were the doctrinal discussions which Edwardeanism had 
brought to the front, important as they were, quite as fundamental 
as they seemed to the men of that age. Questions of natural or 
moral ability, of the relations of Adam’s sin to the sinfulness of 
the race, of the extent of submission to the divine disposal needful 
before a man could entertain the Christian hope, or of the purpose 
of God in the permission of sin, however keenly debated, are not 
the most fundamental and abiding problems in religion. Already, 
by 1850, Christian thought in Germany and England was empha- 
sizing, instead, questions as to the nature and work of Christ, the 
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authority of Scripture, and the bases of religious truth. Edward- 
eanism had strenuously asserted the full divinity of Christ in oppo- 
sition to Unitarianism ; but without any very fundamental discus- 
sion of the problem of His person. Driven from the Anselmic the- 
ory of the Atonement by the rise of early Calvinistic Universalism, 
it had adopted the much feebler Grotian or governmental inter- 
pretation of Christ’s work ; while on the authority of Scripture or 
the source of religious truth it had nothing new to say, nor had 
these questions been raised by any of eminence among its leaders. 
Yet these problems that were beginning to demand attention across 
the ocean were sure eventually to come to New England Thein- 
teresting point is that many of them were to be brought to promi- 
nence by a son of New England soil who owed but slight debt to 
contemporary discussion elsewhere ; but who moved, by the insight 
of his genius, largely in the direction in which Christian thought 
was tending in Europe. 

But a far greater limitation of New England religious thought 
/ generally than any that has been mentioned was bondage to the 
formalism of logical method and definition. What John Cotton 
said in the days of the founders might still be its motto : 


‘«Every shred of Gold hammered, or drawne out of the wedge of Gold, 
is as well Gold, as the whole lumpe and wedge. Whatsoever is drawn 
out of the Scripture by just consequence and deduction, is as well the 
word of God, as that which is an expresse Commandment or Example in 
Scripture.” 


Certain theologic truth was thought deducible from isolated 


texts, by dialectic processes, akin to those used in the demonstra- | 


tions of mathematics. The verities of religion were deemed capa- 
ble of as exact, and as essentially intellectual, definition as the 
problems of geometry. These principles trained a race of giant 
wrestlers. What men of strength the names, Edwards, Bellamy, 
Hopkins, Emmons, Taylor, and Tyler, recall! But they tended to 
magnify intellectual differences in the apprehension of Christian 
theology into barriers scarcely to be passed. Within the common 
Edwardean heritage, in the years of Bushnell’s early ministry, divi- 
sion had led to the foundation at Hast Windsor of a Seminary, 
planted largely to oppose the supposed heresies of Yale as to the 
extent to which God might have prevented the admission of sin to 
the universe, and both New Haven and Hast Windsor, and Andover 
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too, looked askance at Oberlin with its hope of a realization of a 
sinless life on earth. 

These divergencies were not held in any spirit of charity. They 
could not be, for each contestant proceeded to apply the principles 
of logic to his opponent’s position and drew forth inferences of the 
most disquieting sort as necessarily bound up in that opponent’s 
errors. Thus, to cite an example or two, no less a man than Prof. 
Nathaniel W. Taylor declared concerning the view entertained by 
Dr. Bennet Tyler regarding the divine permission of sin: “This 
theory, if carried out into its legitimate consequences, leads to 
Universalism, to Infidelity and to Atheism.” Dr. Tyler was no 
less convinced that the opinions taught by Dr. Taylor “tend to sap . 
the foundation of the Gospel, and that if not checked in their pro- 
gress, they will lead to fundamental error.” Such was the field of 
theologic discussion into which Dr. Bushnell came as afresh 
force, criticising many of its accepted beliefs, and denying the 
validity of its formal logical methods of seeking to define truth. 
Yet with the piety of that older school,—and its piety was con- 
spicuous,— Dr. Bushnell always felt in heartiest fellowship. “I 

/ had a peculiar sympathy with the style of piety in the Old School 

brethren,” — Dr. Bushnell said, in reviewing the first twenty years 

’ of his pastorate,— “I loved their deep-drawn sentiments, and the 
sense of God that reverberated in their Christian expressions. I 
was drawn to their prayers, and to them personally by their 
prayers.” 

Dr. Bushnell’s “Christian Nurture ” attacked the current theory 
which viewed a conscious change as essential to a normal conver- 
sion, and opposed less obviously, though not less really, the individ- 
ualism and the extreme emphasis on revivals characteristic of the 
period. Over against this teaching it emphasized the value of family 
training. His argument, in his own words, was, ‘That the child 
should grow up a Christian”, to which he added the further phrase, 
in a later presentation of the theme: “and never know himself as 
being otherwise.” 

“In other words,” he continued, “the aim, effort, and expectation 
should be, not, as is commonly assumed, that the child is to grow up in 
gin, to be converted after he comes to a mature age, but that he is to open 
on the world as one that is spiritually renewed, not remembering the time 
when he went through a technical experience, but seeming rather to have 
loved what is good from his earliest years.” 
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Dr. Bushnell was quite right in saying “this doctrine is not a 
novelty”. His emphasis on the “organic unity” of a Christian 
family, is emphasis essentially upon the covenant relationship 
taught by the founders of New England ; but he now put his argu- 
ment in a very fresh, original, and modern way. However funda- 
‘mentally accordant with early New England teaching, it was a rad- 
ical break with the prevalent Edwardean theories. And in a way 
which no New England thinking, whether Edwardean or pre-Hd- 
wardean had anticipated, it identified the natural and the super- 
natural as but different sides of one divine order. New England 
theology had held them apart ; and it is not surprising that the 
leaders at Hast Windsor and New Haven alike attacked the writer 
of so disturbing a volume. Dr. Tyler, in a letter that had the 
unanimous approval of those present at a meeting of the Hartford 
North Association, urged in reply, “that the child should grow up 
a Christian, it is necessary that he should become a Christian.” 
Others held that Dr. Bushnell’s argument was merely naturalistic 
and such as a religious-minded Deist might offer ; and it was clear to 

ll that a considerable modification of then current views of human} 
depravity and of the operation of the divine Spirit on the human 
will were involved init. In no small degree, however, Dr. Bush-' 
nell’s thoughts on the development of the Christian life were the 
proper fruitage of his own home training. He replied to his critics, 
before the close of 1847, in a forceful pamphlet embodying a good 
deal of historic investigation and not a little keen argument ; but 
his best vindication has been the flight of time. At the present 
day no view advocated by Dr. Bushnell has won so wide accept- 
ance among the churches or theological schools of our order as that 
set forth in his ‘ Christian Nurture.” 

The hum of debate aroused by “Christian Nurture” had not 
died away when Dr. Bushnell was plunged, almost it seemed to 
him by a divine impulse beyond his own Control, into a much 
keener controversy. The month of February, 1848, brought him 
a most remarkable spiritual experience. Urged to the search for 
a fuller Christian life than he had yet known by reading Upham’s 
“Life ... of Madame Guyon with some Account of the... Relig- 
ious Opinions of Fénelon,” which had just been published, he 
awoke one early winter morning to what seemed to him a vision 
of the Gospel in its reality, a “clearer knowledge of God” than he 
had ever had before. Account for it as we may, and make any 


——— 
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allowance that may be needful in recognition of the marvelous . 
kindling power of his spiritual imagination to generate into life 
seed-thoughts derived from his reading, no one can doubt the re- 
ality of his experience or its power over him. Thenceforward he 
looked upon it as an entrance into a knowledge of God such as he 
had not before possessed. But he looked upon it no less as a 
command to give forth his new-found light to men. To him it 
seemed a prophetic call; and when, a month later, an invitation 
came to him to address the Unitarian Divinity School at Harvard, 
and it became also his duty, by appointment of this Association, 
to preach the Concio ad Clerum at Yale, with the “Divinity of 
Christ” as its theme, and further summons came to him to address 
the students in Andover Seminary, these repeated and unusual 
invitations appeared to him so many divine calls to make known 
to others what he believed God had shown to him. The result 
was three notable addresses, to which he prefixed a ‘“ Dissertation 
on the Nature of Language,” as necessary for their comprehen- 
sion, and published in 1849, under the title, ‘God in Christ.” 
Nothing would be more incorrect than to regard Dr. Bush- 
nell’s “Dissertation on Language” as a remote or unpractical 
speculation. On the contrary it was his justification for his criti- 
cism of contemporary New England theology, and the starting 
point of his own constructive work. It has been truly described 
by his earliest and most intimate biographer as the “key to his 
thought ” and Dr. Munger has well said that “his entrance into the 
company of New England theologians with such a theory was like 


\ Copernicus appearing among the Ptolemaists.” To his thinking, the 


effort of theology to define the exact content of religious truth in 
precise logical formulas was an attempt to achieve the impossible, 
since language could have no such power. All language, he held, 
is divisible into two departments —a physical and an intellectual. 
In the lower department, words are names for objects designated ; 
in the higher, they are more or less imperfect symbols of the in- 
tellectual or spiritual realities they typify. Hence, no formula of 
words can ever exactly measure a spiritual truth. It can express 
that truth more or less adequately ; but it cannot wholly compass 
it. “Can the Christian truth”, asks Dr. Bushnell, “be offered in 
the molds of any dogmatic statement? What is the Christian 
truth ?. Preéminently and principally it is the expression of God 
— God coming into expression through histories and rites, through 
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an incarnation, and through language—in one syllable, by the 
worp.” And he finds the chief fault in the theological situation of 
his day to be that : — 

‘“‘It has not been held, as a practical, positive, and earne-t Christian 
truth, that there is a PERCEPTIVE POWER in spiritual life . . . . an immedi- 
ate experimental knowledge of God by virtue of which, and partly in the 
degree of which, Christian theology is possible. No real doubt has been 
held of the perfect sufficiency of formulas; or of natural logic, handled by 
natural understanding, to settle them.” 


It need hardly be pointed out that this insistence on the appeal 
of Christianity to the ethical and religious feelings has avery 
modern sound, and is in large measure in harmony in principle, 
though not in detail, with tendencies wholly independent of Dr. 
Bushnell which appear in the Ritschlian school of German the- 
ology at the present day. 

These principles underlie the three significant discourses of 
1848 to which their statement forms the introduction, and with 
them were combined some hints derived from an essay by the 
great German theologian, Schleiermacher, on the Sabellian and 
Athanasian theories of the Trinity, which Prof. Moses Stuart had 
translated and published in 1835— hints which in Dr. Bushnell’s 
mind were but germs for much larger development. Dr. Bushnell 
strives throughout to set forth the spiritual realities of which 
their verbal statements are but the imperfect expression. Christ 
is the manifestation of God. With almost Patripassian insistence 
Dr., Bushnell affirms of Christ: “He is in such a sense God, or 
God manifested, that the unknown term of his nature, that which 
we are most in doubt of, and about which we are least capable of 
any positive affirmation, is the human.” But it is to the heart 
rather than to the intellect that the incarnation speaks. ‘Intellect- 
ually it is surrounded with difficulties through the limitations es- 
sentially involved in the manifestation of divinity under human 
conditions. Yet Dr. Bushnell exclaims : — 

‘“God ; God is what we want, not a man; God, revealed through man, 
that we may see His Heart, and hide our guilty nature in the bosom of 


His love ; God so identified with our race as to signify the possible union 
and eternal identification of our nature with His.” 


Whether its metaphysics be regarded as adequate or not, here 
was a conception of the incarnation that appealed powerfully to 
Christian experience. 
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In a similar way Dr. Bushnell strove to grasp the spiritual 
reality behind the logical formulas in which the Trinity was pre- 
sented. What God may be in the depths of His infinite existence, 
he affirms, we cannot say, save that “we are to have it for a fixed, 
first truth, that God is, in the most perfect and rigid sense, one 
being.” His manifestions as Father, Son, and Spirit are “instru- 
mentally three — three simply as related to our finite apprehension 
and the communication of God’s incommunicable nature.” This 
was indeed a modified Sabellianism, It made the Trinity a 
Trinity of revelation. But its statement undoubtedly brought a 
sense of profound relief to many who were perplexed by the meta- 
physical explanations of the Trinity, yet whose Christian con- 
sciousness recognized the divinity of the Son and of the Spirit no 
less than that of the Father. It was a real service to claim the 
doctrine of the Trinity for the realm of Christian experience 
rather than that of Christian dogma and speculation. 

But Dr. Bushnell went yet further in this weighty series of 
discourses. He discussed Christ’s atoning work. New England 
in his day generally accepted the governmental view of the atone- 
ment which had been set forth by the younger Jonathan Edwards 
in 1785, and was essentially that of Grotius. That view looked 
upon the great sacrifice as a tribute to “general justice”, a demon- 
stration of the value God places on His own laws. No view, save 
those which deny the reality of an atonement altogether, is so 
empty of personal significance as this governmental hypothesis. 
The atonement as interpreted by it becomes a prudential device by 
which God is enabled to forgive without dishonor to His own gov- 
ernment. But the fundamental conception of the Gospel in this 
matter is that Christ died for me. His work must have some more 
positive and personal value for me than expression of abhorrence 
for sin or honor to general law. That personal relation the An- 
selmic theory maintained, though in a way increasingly unsatis- 
factory to the thought of the Church, by asserting that Christ 
paid the penalty for my personal sins. The same personal relation 
Dr. Bushnell now sought to explain in an interpretation of the 
atonement which makes it the expression of God’s outreaching 
attitude of love toward me, designed to draw me to Him and lead 
me to regard sin and holiness from His point of view. It is an ex- 
pression of love which brings the believer into a spiritual, reciprocal, 
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relation with Christ from which the new life fows. Dr. Bushnell 
thus describes his view: — 

“My doctrine is summarily this: that, excluding all thoughts of a 
penal quality in the life and death of Christ, or of any divine abhorrence 
to sin exhibited by sufferings laid upon his person ; also dismissing, as an 
assumption too high for us, the opinion that the death of Christ is de- 
signed for some governmental effect on the moral empire of God in other 
worlds,— excluding points like these, and regarding everything done by 
him as done for expression before us, and thus for effect_in us, he does 
produce an impression in our minds of the essential sanctity of God’s law 
and character, which it was needful to produce, and without which any 
proclamation of pardon would be dangerous, any attempt to subdue and 
reconcile us to God ineffectual.” 


No wonder that a book that broke with current New England 
theology on so many points drew at once the fire of criticism from 
all sides. The theological schools of New England and their Pres- 
byterian neighbors were prompt in expressing their dissent. A few 
voices, notable among which was that of Rev. Amos S. Chese- 
brough, D.D., then of Chester, Conn., whom we rejoice to have 
with us today, were raised in his defense. But opposition soon 
took the form of a demand for Dr, Bushnell’s discipline. To the 
honor of the Congregational ministry be it said, that the spirit of 
fair play,— rather let us say of Christian charity;— was so mani- 
fested by those in a position to visit ecclesiastial censure upon him, 
most of whom were far from sympathizing with his opinions, that 
he passed unscathed through all his perils. On the whole, consid- 
ering the time and the school of thinking then prevalent, the episode 
is very creditable to our ecclesiastical system. Dr. Bushnell could 
well describe them as ‘days of accusation.” They were days of 
harassment and anxiety ; but fortunately they were never days of 
condemnation, 

The Hartford Central Association, of which Dr. Bushnell was 
a member, had been formed in 1843, when the Old Hartford North 
Association had been divided at the request of Dr. Bennet Tyler 
and his friends, for geographical and theological considerations ; 
a division that Dr. Tyler must often have regretted in the light of 
subsequent events, since it placed Dr. Bushnell beyond the reach 
of his opponents. That Association carefully examined his dis- 
puted volume, and on October 23, 1849, by a vote of seventeen to, 
three declared him not “properly or justly subjected to a charge | 
of heresy.” From this position the Hartford Central Association 
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never receded ; but other Associations desired radical action, 
notably the Association of Fairfield West. That body sought to 
influence the General Association of 1849 to take up the case ; 
but the General Association very properly held that such questions 
of discipline belonged to the jurisdiction of the local association of 
which the accused was a member. Fairfield West then addressed 
the Hartford Central Association directly in remonstrance, and 
receiving no satisfaction, appealed to the General Association at 
its meeting at Litchfield, in June, 1850. Here Dr. Bushnell was | 
himself present, and his calm fortitude contributed not a little to 
the result, which was virtually a declination on the part of the 
General Association to interfere in the case. But the Association 
of Fairfield West did not abandon its campaign. In June, 1852, 
it was once more before the General Association, this time met at 
Danbury. Once more and decisively, the General Association 
declined to interfere. But Dr. Bushnell’s church, fearing that 
the requisite three members might be found in it who could bring 
their pastor to trial before the Consociation, by their complaint — 
a fear that seems to have been really groundless — now voted with- 
out dissent, on June 27, 1852, to withdraw from the Hartford 
North Consociation of which it had been a member. All real dan- 
ger of a trial for heresy was now past, though the Association of 
Fairfield West did not realize the futility of its effort till it had 
vainly besieged the General Association in 1853 and 1854. 
Nothing was more conspicuous in this long struggle than Dr. 
Bushnell’s calmness of mind, a serenity due largely to the convic- 
tion of a divinely appointed duty with which he had begun the 
publication which had led to so acrimonious debate. It was this 
comparative peace of mind that enabled him to turn his attention 
to such unruffled and lofty addresses as those on “ The Founders 
\Great in their Unconsciousness,” the “Speech for Connecticut” or \ 
“The Age of Homespun,” which were the product of the most | 
harassed of these years. But he read and studied not a little on 
the doctrines round which the controversy waged; and the result 
‘was not merely the publication of an elaborate defense in 1851, 
under the title “Christ in Theology,” but some modification in his 
views, especially regarding the Trinity. While even more con- 
vinced than before that the current New England theory was un- 
tenable, he discovered with what he declared to be ‘a most 
refreshing surprise,” in how large degree he was in sympathy with 
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the Athanasian position as developed at the Council of Nicwa. 
And three years later, in his article on ‘The Christian Trinity a 
Practical Truth,” he moved yet further in the direction of con- 
_formity with historic orthodoxy, holding that God is ‘eternally 
‘threeing himself, . . . In some high sense indefinable, he is 
datelessly and eternally becoming three.” Dr. Bushnell’s partic- 
ular interpretation of the Trinity, and his modifications of view 
regarding it, are, however, relatively unimportant. The great fact 
is that he sought to take the doctrine out of the realm of intellect- 
ual speculation into that of Christian experience and to find its 
essence in the truth “that God is a being practically related to his 
creatures.” 

These tempestuous years, though met with a resolute courage 
that gave leisure of mind not merely for such notable public 
addresses as have been described, but for the great service of 
securing the park that bears his name in the city of his residence, 
could not but rack a physical frame enfeebled by disease. Late in 
1854 Dr. Bushnell broke down with persistent bronchitis; and, 
after a vain search for health in Cuba and the South, returned to 
Hartford in May, 1855, able to say nothing more hopeful of his 
condition than that he ‘rather expected to get well.” Through 
the remaining months of 1855 he was able to do little but work as 
his scanty strength permitted on his new volume, ‘ Nature and 
the Supernatural” ; and in March, 1856, he went to California, 
hoping to find benefit in a radical change of climate. Here he 
threw himself with his accustomed zeal and with an energy which 
many a man in health might envy, into effort for laying the reli- 
gious and educational foundations of the forming community. By 
published sermons and printed descriptions and appeals he sought 
to promote California’s welfare. He was offered the presidency 
of the college —now University — of California ; and, though he 
did not fully enter on the office, he did great service to an institu- 
tion which he described as ‘yet to be created,” not the least of his 
contributions being the selection of the site of its present habita- 
tion at Berkeley, —a selection that was not adopted by the trustees 
till after he left California, 

Dr. Bushnell’s attachment to his Hartford parish was strong ; 
and, as soon as improvement in health seemed to warrant it, he 
returned to Hartford, reaching home in January, 1857. By Feb- 
ruary following, he was able to say to a correspondent: “My 
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_ book is now ready for the press ;” and, early in 1858, his first 
volume of sermons, the “Sermons for the New Life,” was put 

‘forth, and met a reception from the public in gratifying contrast 
to the stormy greeting of his ‘God in Christ.” Near the close of 
the same year he published the volume which had cost him more 
labor than any other he ever wrote, that entitled “ Nature and the 
Supernatural.” The subject had been in his mind certainly since 
he was a student in the Divinity School. It is evident that the 
germ out of which his volume grew was a brief passage in those 
“ Aids to Reflection” by which the mind of Coleridge so impressed 
the forming intellect of Dr. Bushnell. And the purpose of the 
book was an eminently desirable one. Dr. Bushnell attempted, as 
he declares, ‘to find a legitimate place for the supernatural in the 
system of God, and showit as a necessary part of the divine sys- 
tem itself.” To his thinking : 

“‘ Nature is that world of substance, whose laws are laws of cause 
and effect, and whose events transpire, in orderly succession, under those 
laws ; the supernatural is that range of substance, if any such there be, 
that acts upon the chain of cause and effect in nature from witbout the 
chain, producing, thus, results that by mere nature could not come to 
pass. It is not said, be it observed, as is sometimes done, that the super- 
natural implies a suspension of the laws of nature, a causing them for 
the time not to be,— that perhaps, is never done —it is only said that we 
as powers, not in the line of cause and effect, can set the causes in nature _ 
at work, in new combinations otherwise never occurring, and produce, by 
our action upon nature, results which she, as nature, could never pro- 
duce by her own internal acting.” 


Man himself is thus, in a “tier of existences,” a supernatural 
being. The natural and the supernatural are not mutually exclu- 
sive, they are not hostile, together they constitute the one system 
of God. Doubtless, the growth of the doctrine of evolution has 
rendered obsolete much of Dr. Bushnell’s argument ; but its gen- 
eral trend isin the direction in which modern theology has moved, 
‘emphasizing the divine immanence, and showing that the spiritual 
and the natural combine in the commonest ongoings of every-day 

| life no less than in the ereat progress of redemption. With this 
\ fundamental contention Dr. Bushnell combined a fresh and vivid 
‘discussion of sin, redemption, the person of Christ and miracles, a 
discussion of least value, possibly, where he attempts to show by 
illustration the present existence of miracles, and that reaches its 
highest plane of argument, and of eloquence alike, in his contention 
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that “The Character of Jesus forbids His possible Classification 
with Men.” 

The volume just described had been written under much phys- 
ical limitation; and the reaction on its completion was followed 
by a physical collapse so serious that it seemed hopeless to Dr. 
Bushnell to attempt to continue a pastorate which had already 
been so interrupted.“ Accordingly, he resigned his charge in 
April, 1859, and preached a pathetic farewell sermon on the third 
of July following. This severance of ties was most reluctantly 
accepted by his people, and a gift of $10,000 to the retiring pastor 
testified to their affection. But Dr. Bushnell had struck the roots 
of his being too deep into Hartford soil to be long away from the 
community in which, well or ill, he was so conspicuous and useful 

\a citizen. After a long winter in the bracing climate of Minne- | 
Lota, and a summer and winter at Clifton Springs, during which | 
the rewrote and greatly enlarged his “Christian Nurture,” he re- - 
\turned to Hartford in the spring of 1861, not-to leave the city 

again save for summer sojournings in the Adirondacks, in Ver- 
mont, or other comparatively brief excursions, till his death, on 
February 17, 1876. These years of patient endurance of physical 
disability he well described as of “broken industry.” They were 
years of honor, sweetened by household affection, by the loving 
reverence of his younger associates in the Hartford ministry, and 
the increasing good-will of many — nay, of most—of those who 
had been his opponents in his days of conflict. But if their in- 
dustry was broken, it was still eminently productive. He preached 
often. He wrote many articles for the periodical press. He de- 
livered a noble oration at Yale in commemoration of her soldier 
dead. He published a volume of essays, in 1868, on “The Moral 
Uses of Dark Things,” and two collections of sermons, one in 1864, 

and the other in 1872 — volumes as characteristic of the man as 
any he ever wrote. The chief significance of this period in his 
career as a religious thinker lies, however, in his volume of 1866, 

entitled “The Vicarious Sacrifice Grounded in Principles of Uni- 

versal Obligation,” and its sequel of 1874, bearing the title “ For- 

giveness and Law Grounded in Principles Interpreted by Human 
Analogies.” Here he took up in ampler treatment the great © 
theme of the Atonement, which he had already discussed in his 

‘God in Christ.” 


To Dr. Bushnell’s thinking, as expounded in the earlier of these 


) 
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volumes, ‘love is a principle essentially vicarious in its own nature, 
identifying the subject with others, so as to suffer their adversities 
and pains, and taking on itself the burden of their evils.” All 
love really worthy of the name, whether in God or man, strives to 
share and to take on itself in helpful sympathy the sufferings and 
sins of the objects of its affection. This principle is universal. 
“Given the universality of love, the universality of vicarious sac- 
rifice is given also, Here is the center and deepest spot of good, 
or goodness, conceivable. At this point we look into heaven’s eye 
itself, and read the meaning of all heavenly grace.” Dr. Bushnell, 
' that is, strives to show that the atonement is no mysteriously in- 
comprehensible transaction, nor is it a forensic or governmental 
work; but that it is simply the highest illustration by God, himself 
‘of the vicarious principle which is inseparable from all real love 
everywhere; and that the object of Christ’s sacrifice is ‘the heal- 
ing of souls” by the cure of fallen character. This healing power 
comes through the sacrifice of Christ, for the incarnate life and 
vicarious death of Christ ‘humanize God to men,” and show 
men that what Christ has done for them they, in their small 
measure, ought to be willing to do for their fellows. 

But though Dr. Bushnell thus made the moral influence of the. 
atonement its central fact and its life-giving power, he did not | 
‘deny its relation to the righteousness of God,— though in his | 
“Vicarious Sacrifice” he makes that. relationship subordinate, 
“Christ,” he there affirmed, ‘has set the law precept in a position 
of great honor and power . . . all that he does and suffers in 

| his sacrifice, he as truly does for the resanctification of the law as 
_for our recovery.” This side of the discussion had its fuller illus- 
tration in his last book, ‘Forgiveness and Law,” which he pub- 
lished eight years later than his ‘‘ Vicarious Sacrifice,” and designed 
as a substitute for the second half of the older work. In this 
volume Dr. Bushnell so maintained a godward and propitiatory 
aspect of the atonement that, though he declared “1 still assert 
the ‘moral view’ of the atonement as before, and even more com- 
pletely than before”, his volume seemed to many a return to con- 
ceptions of an older day which he had before discarded. Yet his 
theory was far from being the old one of a sacrifice to satisfy 
justice. In forgiveness something more than sympathy with the 
offender he deems to be necessary. The soul that truly forgives 
another suffers for and with the offender, and by that very suffer- 
Gen. Assoc, —3 


‘ 
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ing is reconciled or propitiated toward the sinner. So God Him- 


self, by His great sacrifice which He has made for man in Christ, 


is propitiated and inclined \toward gracious feelings manward. 
Ingenious as the-speculation/is, it has won far less assent than Dr. 
Bushnell’s conception of the atonement as a life. giving moral force. 
But the volume, written, the author declared, in response to “the 
unexpected arrival of fresh light,” is an interesting illustration of 
his openness of mind even to old age. ‘To such a spirit the visions 
of that world where we see no more through a glass darkly, but 
know as we are known, must be a joy unspeakable. 

Dr. Bushnell was not a theologian in the sense in which that 
other great son of Connecticut, Jonathan Edwards, was a theolo- 
gian. He had no desire to be. He wrought out no close-argued 
logical system. He believed none possible, and he regarded it as 
the chief evil of contemporary theology.that men had made the 
endeavor. He founded no school in the technical sense. No 
party among us calls itself by his name. But he had a poet’s fire 
of imagination, and a prophet’s perception of the reality of God. 
He strove to reach back beyond the formulas in which his contem- 
poraries believed Christian truth to be absolutely defined, to the 
greater spiritual verities which they and he alike felt, but which 
he regarded their formulas as merely symbolizing and oftentimes 


misrepresenting. He moved by the strong.impulse of original and | 


constructive genius along lines which Christian thought in other | 


lands has to a considerable extent been traversing, and in this 
progress he owed not a little to the work of others, but far more 
was original with him. He sought to make the presentation of 
Christianity simpler and more natural. And for all these reasons 
he has been increasingly a power in religious thinking among us. 
His work has touched and strengthened and broadened many a 
mind that has been unable to accept his presentations of truth in 
their fullness. His_has been a great influence. He has made easy 
for many the transition from the older to the newer conceptions of 
the Christian faith. To him in no small measure it is due that the 
changes through which our New England theology has gone in 
these latter days have been relatively so peacefully accomplished. 


As we think of him today we may fittingly borrow the phrase en- . 


graved below his portrait chiseled in memorial marble on the wall 
before you, and call to loving remembrance “his great genius, his 
great character, and his great service to mankind.” 


THE SECRET OF HORACE BUSHNELL 


By Turopore T. Muncer 


The truest thing to be said of Horace Bushnell is what Har- 
nack said of Luther: ‘He liberated the natural life, and the 
natural order of things.” 

In quoting this remark, I would emphasize the word natural, 
and the point I would make is, that the ultimate ground of Bush- 
nell’s thought, the secret and law of it, is to be found in his rela- 
tion to nature, — using the word in its largest sense. 

It is not necessary to raise the question how it happened that | 
{he was keyed to nature in this fundamental way and kept so true‘ | 
| to its note. Or, if we attempt an answer, we may go to the realm | 

of nature itself for an analogy if not an answer. Nature is always 
breaking out into surprises under slight changes of environment. 

The seeds of genius and greatness are wide-sown, and as by a blind 
hand. / Heredity grows every day more mysterious. We no longer 
inherit only the qualities of parents or grandsires. As true it may 
be that the marked thing in us dates a score of generations back. 
That unspeakable mystery named life is not diluted; it may lie 
hidden — waiting its opportunity — until at last it blossoms and 
lets out its hidden beauty or power. As we think of Bushnell’s 
birth, a hundred years ago, into the sternest of the New England, 
\life, we marvel how his mind ever began to unfold in free and | 
natural ways. But when God calls a man for a special work he 
provides ways to make the election sure. First of all, he had the 
endowment — another mystery of our being,—a little more from 
the open hand of the Creator, a fiber spun more finely, an eye with 
keener and broader vision, a heart that throbs with stronger beat; 
we call it genius. What genius will do, or where it will go, there 
is no telling. In Bushnell’s case it drove him to nature in the 
special form of observing its laws and getting at its methods, and 
above all, by entering into sympathy with these laws and methods. 
Bred in the fresh, free air of Litchfield, where every cloud and 
stream and hill spoke of nature to his brooding soul, and every 
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day’s task in field or shop was packed full of laws that struck a 
chord to which thought responded; touched in deeper ways by 
every mention of God;—thus bred, and charged to the full with 
\ all that nature could breathe into him, he came down to Yale, 
where thought inevitably started question, and question inevitably 
begot doubt; for everybody who thought questioned, and happy ° 
\ was he who did not doubt and deny. In short, Bushnell found 
| himself in the world of theology. The time was over when day) 
‘was bound to day by natural piety, and the day had come when, 
‘instead, he heard only disputes, and arguments, and doctrines 
< hammered into or out of shape on the anvil of logic. What won- 
der that early visions of God faded out, and — between hard work 
in college and preaching that chiefly bred only denial — he fell 
away into a sort of numbness of soul, or, when roused to thought, 


| 


he thought only to deny and reject? 

So it was until a crisis came and action was forced upon him 
with great struggles of soul, when the angel of his nature came to 
him and taught him to say: “My heart wants the Father; my 
heart wants the Son; my heart wants the Holy Ghost—and one 
just as much as the other.” This was not an echo from Schleier- 
macher, nor was it borne in upon him from the mystics. He was 
dealing with himself in a strictly natural way; even Scripture 
seemed not to influence him; he was left alone with his own na- 
ture, and followed its dictate. 

This early experience is outlined in his “ Moral Uses of Dark 
Things”, where he says: “ We learn about nature by going di- 
rectly to nature herself, putting our ear to her voices, observing 
her changes with our eyes.” ‘God wants to have us go directly 
to the subjects of duty —all subjects of a moral and spiritual na- 
ture — and learn what they are from themselves. Too much re- 
port and talk would ruin us; we should never know anything 

| first-hand”— an incessant phrase with Bushnell — “if we were all 
\ the while obtruded upon by revelations of message and story. 
Real conviction goes before talk, and is grounded in the soul’s own 
thinking of subjects and questions themselves.” Here is Bushnell 
at the outset — himself entering the open door of the Kingdom of 
God, by steps pointed out through the play of his own nature as it 
‘is moved upon by the Spirit of God. The most marked thing in 
him is his fidelity to this habit — continuous, inflexible, dominant, 

| and decisive. Whatever the question or subject —spiritual or } 
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material, theological or political, personal or civic — he plunged at f v 
once into the depths of its nature, never staying on the surface 
longer than to name it; and when he had found out its elements, 
its relations and action, he emerged with a principle, a truth, a 
conviction, or a method in his hand ready for use. So it was from 
first to last. This search, and the method of it, was, for the most 
part, conducted by himself alone, “ First-hand ¥ was his watch- 
word. He was criticised for over self-confidence — conceit it was 
‘sometimes called. Bushnell was not conceited,—but he was im- 
mensely self-reliant, and there had been begotten in him a tre- 
mendous sense of power—two things then greatly needed. At 
no time in the history of our New England theology was there so 
much bewilderment and contradiction as when he came upon the 
stage. Far back, or down deep in the body of orthodoxy, there 
had been a fatal mistake over the very nature of man. Some 
sense of it was felt, and with it the necessity of correcting it. 
Hence the age of improvement, as it was gently termed. To save 
the churches and the faith was the one thought of all earnest 
minds. It was not merely a lust for theologizing —a contagious 
disease indeed — nor personal forth-putting that led to their vari- 
ous theories and distinctions. They were mending their house, 
not tearing down and building anew, and every man had a board, 
a window, or a door that he thought would conduce to the im- 
provement. The greatness of their mistake should only deepen 
the pathos with which we look back upon it from today. Bush- 
nell seems to have been the only man who measured and felt it as 
it was. He was caught between the upper and nether millstones 
of the contending schools and was bruised, though not ground to 
powder, between them. His sympathies may have been more 
strongly with one side than the other, but his theology and his 
method belonged to neither. In 1851, when already past middle 
life—-stung beyond endurance not only by treatment of himself ' 
but by a full realization of the wretched condition into which 

theology had fallen—he put out a volume, now rare, entitled 

“Christ in Theology.” In some respects it is the most brilliant of 

his books. There is here no loitering —as often was the case — 

as if loath to leave his thought,— brilliant, sententious, and always 

with a splendid sense of strength and vitality, a rushing torrent 

from title page to colophon,— carrying out to sea a great deal of 

disjointed lumber—not to say rubbish—and leaving the up- 
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country in a much healthier and more peaceful condition. But it 
isalsoa sad book. The page in which this theological chaos is de- 
scribed is as true as it is graphic. It also has the value of showing 
that he had an interior knowledge of New England theology, and 
only too well understood to what end it was paving the way: 
“To see brought up in distinct array before us the multitudes of 
leaders, and schools, and theologic wars of only the century past, 
—the Supralapsarians and Sublapsarians; the Arminianizers and 
the true Calvinists; the Pelagians and Augustinians; the Tasters 
and the Exercisers; Exercisers by divine efficiency and by human 
self-efficiency; the love-to-being-in-genera] virtue, the willing-to-be- 
damned virtue, and the love-to-one’s-greatest-happimess virtue; no 
ability, all ability, and moral and natural ability distinguished ; 
disciples by the new-creating act of Omnipotence, and by change 
of the governing purpose; atonement by punishment and by ex- 
pression; limited and general: by imputation and without imputa- 
tion; trinitarians of a threefold distinction, of three psychologic 
persons, or of three sets of attributes; under a unity of oneness, or 
of necessary agreement, or of society and deliberative council : 
nothing, I think, would more certainly disenchant us of our con- 
fidence in systematic orthodoxy, and the possibility in human 
language of an exact theologic science, than an exposition so prac- 
tical and serious, and withal so indisputably mournful, — so mourn- 
fully indisputable.” 

When we look back on this chaos of Cesieuces opinions that 
often aspired to the dignity of doctrines, and upon the way in 
which Bushnell strove to escape from it, we are reminded of the 
legend that in the first days of creation some of the greater angels 
came down to earth to see what was going on, and returned say- 
ing, there was danger lest dear old chaos be overturned to make 
way for this new and dreadful idea of cosmos, and — worst of all 
— by natural law. , 

Ag metaphysics seemed to lie at the bottom of this sweltering 
chaos —and certainly it was its vehicle —he turned fiercely upon 
it: ‘“ Metaphysics have never established anything. The last new 
teacher is always about to do it, and the coterie gathered about 
him are quite certain that he has; but it turns out very shortly 
that he has rather multiplied the questions than settled any of 
them.” Nothing could be truer so far as it relates to the multi- 
plication of diverse doctrines. Every variation had been ham- 
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mered out on that anvil. Bushnell did not speak vaguely. The 
theological schools were in his eye, and their students were edu- 
cated on the very matter that bred and fed their conflicts. What 
wonder that when nurtured on stones they should continue to 
hurl them? Bushnell revolted at the outset ; he was from the first 
dominated by another way of thinking. He drank from other 
fountains, and fed on other food, and saw with different eyes. 
He never approached a subject in the dialectic way, but always 
through the nature of the thing involved: What are its laws? 
how is it composed? what are its relations? how does it act? 
It was this that made him so interesting and often fascinating 
as a writer; not that he gives you new facts, for sometimes he 
is lacking ‘in attainable data and occasionally he goes astray in 
them, yet how charmingly he discourses, and how many things he 
points out that are true and are not to be found elsewhere! Any 
good botanist can tell us more than we find in that most vital 
essay, ‘Life, or the Lives”, but it takes more than a botanist to 
make us feel that “this boundless wave of Life is, in some high 
sense, a wave of joy”; and that “if you leave the soul out of an 
organized thing, all analysis of it is a kind of analytic murder,” 

Bushnell’s plain speaking led to criticism. From every quarter 
— Princeton, New Haven, Hast Windsor, Boston, and Bangor — 
came the charge of naturalism, a true and fatal charge if Bushnell 
meant by nature what his critics meant. It is not strange the first 
and heaviest criticism was made at this point. His divergence 
from his brethren was wide and radical; they differed as to the 
very nature of creation ; their worlds were not the same. 

But whatever was Bushnell’s view of nature and however he 
came by it, he did not go to nature for the sake ef easy thinking 
nor to escape the uncertainty of metaphysics. Bushnell proposed 
to take the deepest possible plunge into them— even into the 
heart of nature itself—its heights as well as its depths. But 
nature is not an open page that he who runs may read. It is 
eternal and endless mystery. We never go far before we are 
forced to stop and say — G'od, and that only. And what are we 
doing today but asking if we have gone far enough in any direc- 
tion to find solid ground? Robinson’s great saying has broadened, 
and while we still look for more light to break out of God’s Holy 
Word, we are also looking into that larger word — the Logos — 
the whole spoken word of God whose accents are ever falling on 
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attentive ears. Here, at least, Bushnell went, finding —as he be- 
lieved — certainty because, as he contended in his very first thesis, 
‘Nature is a system in which everything fulfills its end.” 

/ Bushnell was abundantly charged with being illogical. If by 
logic is meant a formal logic, a propositional and syllogistic logic 
(of which Jowett said that it is neither a science nor an art but a 
dodge), doubtless the charge was true. But this is not real logic. 

/Logic is the agreement of things; realities with other realities, 

/ not the agreement of words about them, and these words hemmed 

_as to their meaning: by definition. Logic is the true recognition 
of nature. It is the recognition of the universe and all things and 
processes in it-as one system. Bushnell’s logic was of this sort — 
the logic of a universal and infinite oneness. Thus he found -his 
way into a valid theism, and escaped its fatal enemy,—dualism. 
His logic and his theism form an endless chain that plays between 
nature, as we term it, and God. The motion is endless; the links 
are forged by God’s hand — links but not fetters, holding God and 
man together in human freedom and yet in eternal necessity ; 
insoluble mystery! but it means order and oneness; anything 
different is chaos. 

If we were to take up Bushnell’s treatises in order, we should 
find what we have called his secret underlying each one and the 
/ soul of it; each is an appeal to nature in its great sense. Take 
| his theory of language as stated in the introduction to “God in 

Christ.” Criticism, not yet ended and often bordering on con- 
tempt, has been heaped upon it. Nor is it strange. It was like 
making a new alphabet. What wonder that men who wrote and 
taught by definition scouted it? In no respect is the difference 
between Bushnell and his critics so wide as at this point. It is to 
the lasting honor of his genius that, almost before he had traced a 
line in the way of a treatise —as if foreseeing what tasks of high 
import lay before him—he wrought out this theory, the funda- 
mental thought of which is, that words are but symbols or shad- 
ows or hints of the things named ; these lie behind the words — 
spiritual realities that can only be suggested by names drawn from 
material things ; names that suggest but do not define nor com: 
pass. Rev. E. M. Chapman has recently well described it as “a 
declaration against the tyranny of set phrase.” Tt is indeed an 
inconvenient theory for those who imprison thought within 
words ; but for poets and common people and all who use lan- 
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guage naturally, and for the ordinary exchange of thought and 
feeling, it is the theory that ordinary people and also extraordi- 
nary people, like Shakespeare and Wordsworth and Tennyson, 
will always use. In adopting*it Bushnell did not ambush himself 
in order to shoot and escape returning shots, but simply to get 
into the natural language of the world; nor would he break the 
bond between natural expression and the subtlest thought, because 
it possibly might let in uncertainty. 
- We see the same thing in his ‘Christian Nurture.” This great 
book can be looked at in many ways — theological, ecclesiastical, 
civic, and domestic—but its emphasis certainly rests on the 
family ; and nowhere is nature so imperative and so strict in its 
laws as here. One who overlooks this misses the meaning of the 
book. With Bushnell Christian Nurture was, from first to last, a 
question of nature. It was the unnaturalness of the treatment of) | 
children by the churches of the day that fixed his attention and 
called out his protest. Every law of child-nature was violated. 
Their nature was wronged, twisted out of shape, and inverted in 
all its processes. Instead of their angels beholding the face of 
their Father in heaven, they were children of wrath, with the 
implication of its decreed fulfillment hanging over their cradles, 
and with no means for escape except through the fervors of chance 
revivals. The whole matter was a denial of human instincts in 
their most sacred relations. The horror of it was relieved only by 
its sincerity and the agony of parental hearts that often rebelled 
against it. It is an old saying that Calvinism breaks down when 
it comes to children — a saying justified by the recent attempt to 
upbuild it by changes at that point. Bushnell broke into this 
chaos of systematic theology by demanding simply a natural treat- 
ment of the child, placing him once more in the arms of the Sa- 
viour, and thence back into the home for Christian nurture. 

Of course, by its very terms, nature is the main feature of 
““ Nature and the Supernatural.” Here his central thought had full 
play ; not nature in its usual restricted sense —as with the natu- 


ralist who stays within its form and process — but nature as com- 


prising these, and going beyond into universal being, even God 
who is included in its category. Bushnell could go in no other 
path but this. He could not think except as his mind ran along 
some natural channel. He could see nothing but law and its pro- 
cesses ; even the free play of man’s mind and will and the behests 
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of the Almighty were in a supra but not contra natural world. | 


By this extension of nature he escaped necessity and found free- 
dom as ason of God, and miracles became natural. ‘The being 
of God isa kind of law to his working,” as he says, quoting the 
great Hooker. This bock is usually regarded as the most thor- 
ough of his works. Exception may be taken to this view. There 
are chapters that might well be left out —so far off the track are 


they, and so tinged with outworn dogma and credulous testimony. 
‘Taking the treatise as a whole, nothing more central or more fun- | 
'damental came from him than its main contention that nature and 


the supernatural form the one system of God. It is a kind of 


Copernican truth, embracing heaven and earth, and magnificently 


lodged in the minds of a generation that had not even dreamed it. 
However the tides of theological thought may flow, let science 
assert or deny what it must, this truth, like gravitation itself, re- 


_})mains unshaken and immovable. The ultimate dread of the theo- 


logians of the day was pantheism ; deism was next door to it, and 
Bushnell’s naturalism was held to pave the way along this decensus 
Averm. They were not protesting against trifles nor “counting 
the steps of fleas,” and Bushnell took special pains to guard against 
the imputation by ample denial and explanation. “It is not the, 
supernatural submitting itself to nature to be buried and lost, but) 
going down to hook itself in upon nature by seizing on the analo-) 
gies of thought and law, so to become fast locked in all the terms 
of experience and opinion which thought has generated. The 
bent we are thus receiving more and more distinctly towards na- 
ture and science is not wholly mischievous, as many appear to 
assume in their nervous dread of naturalism, but is our instinctive 
endeavor to obtain a new anchorage ground for Christian truth 
and ideas, where they will hold us more firmly and yield us a more 
settled confidence.” 

He speaks to the same effect in the essay, ‘‘ Life, or the Lives” : 

“Things above sense, the reverend mysteries of God and religion, now 
throng about the man, firing his imagination, and challenging a ready 
faith. Having passed within the rind of matter, and by its. mechanical 
laws, and discovered there a more potent, multitudinous, self-active world 
of life, his higher affinities are wakened, drawing him away to the com- 


mon Father, whose life is in him, as in them, and to those meditations of 
the future otherwise faint and dim in their evidence.” 


‘These two passages are autobiographic as well as prophetic. 
He was himself an embodied realization of his own words,—‘ Na- 
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~|ture and the Supernatural forming the one system of God.” The\ 
entire play of his mind in treatise, sermon, essay, was a vindica- \ 
tion of this phrase ; — himself speaking to himself, revealing the | 
secret of his own being and of all being. It was because he lived » 
so profoundly in nature — finding it everywhere an analogon of 
the spirit — that he came to know the things of God, and God 
himself. It flows, a happy and mystic stream, through all his 
pages ; as when he writes of Niagara, which seemed to open his 
soul down to its inmost depths, and to show him his capacity “to 
think and feel greater things concerning God.” 

But nowhere is Bushnell’s immersion in nature so clearly seen 
asin his “Moral Uses of Dark Things”. In these fascinating 
pages he lays hold of nature in its obscurities, its diseases, its dan- 
gers, its mutabilities, and, as Keats says : 


ee 


— “sorts 
Out the dark mysteries of human souls 
To clear conceiving :” 


and so wrests them from the hands of pessimism and forces from 
them their secret, and lo! they are a part of the one system of 
God and not discords, nor shadows cast from some “city of dread- 
ful night.” 

It may seem to some that we speak of Bushnell as if Butler 
and Paley and Edwards had not lived, and that there were no 
preachers in New Hngland who strengthened and adorned their 
sermons by illustrations drawn from nature. Wehavenot forgotten 
these great teachers. The debt we owe to the Bridgewater School 
of divines is too great to be overlooked; but it did not penetrate to 
the meaning of nature, nor did it make clear the relation of God to 
nature. He still dwelt in distant heavens while the works of his 
hand praised him here below. Creation had no unity save by a 
metaphysical inference. There was no vital relation between the 
facts and forms of nature and its truths. Bushnell, outrunning ©” 
his day, conceived of God as immanent in his works— the soul 

( and life of them. Their laws are His laws. Therefore, if one 
| would know how God feels and thinks and acts, one must go to 
nature, and to humanity as its culmination. God is the spiritual 
reality of which nature is a manifestation. Bushnell not only saw 
this with absolute clearness, but he was-entranced with it... It dom- 
inated him and forced his thought along its paths. Hence, when 
he came to speak of the Trinity his lips could utter no other word 
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but manifestation. THis semi-Sabellianism—a heresy, if it be a 
heresy, to which he was foreordained —is the inevitable corollary 
to animmanent God. If God appears from within,— in things or 
‘in humanity,— it must be as a manifestation ; God becomes man. 
It does not matter that Bushnell assents in his own way to the 
Nicene Symbol, and is accorded a seat in that pantheon of ancient 
orthodoxy. If he lays down a conception of God asalways ‘ three- 
| ing” himself which justifies the use of persons, it is only as he 
| finds supporting analogies in human nature, for wherever he goes 
‘that banner is still over him ; — and also because it presents God as. 
‘(a being practically related to his creatures.” But the threeing 
makes no numerical revelation of his interior nature, but only his 
power of so manifesting himself. Yet, prior avowals — not antag- 
onistic — still bind him. He does not forfeit his birthright of 
clear vision, nor give up the secret of nature which he — first of 
all about him — had seen, and subject himself to current interpre- 
tations of ancient formulas of belief; they were well enough, but 
that was all. He was still a self-contained, independent thinker, 
who went his own way and marked his course by the visions of 
truth granted to him as he went along,— agreeing with others 
and with the past when he could, but under his own terms, 
It was the same when he came to the “ Vicarious Sacrifice.” 
He did not array texts (except to interpret them as altar-forms 
under his theory of language); nor did he quote the Fathers of 
ithe first three or the last three centuries, but carried his subject 
| straight into “the facts and demonstrations occurring all the while 
| in our human relations.” And here he stayed until the end. 
| For the ‘‘ governmental theory” he cared but little ; and with the 
“penal or expiatory theory” he would have nought to do. The 
“moral view” was his view to the last. Those who regard his 
‘“ Forgiveness and Law” asa return to either of those theories 
must have forgotten its first pages, in which he says: “I recant 
no one of my denials. 1 still assert the moral view of the Atone- 
ment as before, and even more completely than before,” because 
he refers it to the “moral pronouncements of human nature and 
society.” And still more clearly does he affirm his lifelong 
thought : — “ We cannot interpret God except by what we find in 
our Own personal instincts and ideas.” Whether he advanced or 
strengthened the “moral view” of the Atonement by the second 
volume, may be questioned, but however that may be, any inter- 
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pretation of it as a recantation is to be regarded as a mistake in 
reading his own words. This second volume, taken as a whole, is 
simply a re-emphasis or extension of the patripassianism that runs 
through all his pages. It should be said, however, that he finds a 
kind of self-wrought propitiation of God, but it is natural and not: 
forensic. If this takes him into the temple of ancient orthodoxy, 
he stands in the outer court and with eyes turned toward the 
broad fields of life and not to the altars of sacrifice. We would be 
explicit here. If, as Bushnell contends, God renders Himself 
more placable through the sufferings of His Son, it is not in the 
interest of righteousness —expiatory or governmental — but of 
infinite, all-mastering love ; but, he says, “it could by no possibility. 
hold any one of the forms of legal atonement offered by the schools.” 
It has, however, made no headway as a phase of the Atonement.: 
Thought is not moving in that direction, but rather away from it, 
and is grounding itself more and more on the “moral view,” 
which accords so well with the great duties and capacities of 
humanity. 

In the same way, also, he treats the divinity of Jesus}, revers- 
ing the prevalent method, and approaching it—from-the purely 
human or natural side. He says: “There is no way to make out 
His divinity so effective and true as to put Him down into human- 
ity, under the laws of humanity, and see, from his childhood: on- 
ward, whether he stays there.” ‘The closer we bring him down 
to manhood, the more evidently, visibly, indisputably divine He 
appears.” These somewhat enigmatic sentences remind one of 
the fourth of Robertson’s six principles,— the substance of which 
he puts in a pregnant phrase: ‘Perfectly human, therefore di- 
vine.” ‘The time had come when such a word must be spoken. 
Each came to it in his own way: Robertson through the Germans; 
Bushnell along the path of his own insight. Unconsciously, he | 
put himself in accord with the highest form of evolutionary phi- 
losophy ; as Browning states it in “ Paracelsus ” : 

“All tended to mankind, 
And, man produced, all has its end thus far ; 


But in completed man begins anew 
A tendency to God.” 


The unity of nature thus fulfills itself: come from God in its re- 
motest forms it finds its way back to man, and through perfect 
man to God from whom he came. Every stage is natural and also 
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supernatural, and thus forms one system. If Bushnell did not 
| work this out completely to its inevitable conclusion, he was 
always hovering near it. Indeed, it must be said of him that he 
was a theologian of beginnings; he completed nothing. He at- 
tempted to finish by thought what could not yet be achieved ; by 
light, but the full day had not dawned. Each of his great con- 
tentions is essentially true; but each requires what could not be - 
given in his own nor in any previous day. ‘(Christian Nurture” 
and the early chapters of the “ Vicarious Sacrifice” come nearest 
being exceptions. But theology, today, calls for all latest knowl- 
edge to fill it out asa science ; — pyschology, ethnology, language, 
the physical sciences, civics, and above all, history not only as 
annals but as the inner life of the nations, — this knowledge Bush- 
nell had but in part, but he wonderfully, if not fully, forestalled it 
by his own observing eye and penetrating mind, and: by his pas- 
sionate sense of the unity of God, and its corollary of God and 
nature as forming one system. Driven by his own nature into,» 
nature — among her laws and processes and intelligences — he finds| 
_himself in God. The great secret is revealed. Not in the heav- 
ens above nor in the depths below, but evermore within,— within 
our own minds and hearts ; within the seed and within the center 
of the seed, evermore within is God to be found. Bushnell did 
not trace to the end the outworking of his own secret as it evolved 
itself in his thought and experience ; nor will the mysteries lodged 
within the created universe and in the soul of man, which is a 
part of it, ever cease to unfold themselves. There is not another 
universe that drops its message or its laws down into this, as from 
some outward world. All that is, or can be for us, is this order 
in which we have our being,— nature and the supernatural,— one, 
system of God who is in it in all the plenitude of his being ; one| 
system in which things are analogons of the spirit, and all are the 
‘Logos of God. Bushnell did not wholly attain; who has ever 
attained, or will? But he moved mightily in the right direction, 
— with great splendor of speech, with a genius that illumined every 
subject he touched, with a fervor and sincerity that raised a great 
mind into a great spiritual force which, today, a hundred years from 
his birth, still inspires the souls of men, and moves them to name 
him as a true interpreter of the divine secret of nature, having 
first made it his own. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE BUSHNELL CONTROVERSY 


By Amos S. CurseproucH 


Christian truth, in its essence, is ever one and the same. It is 
\when men begin to practice their logic upon it, drawing inferences 
eae spinning deductions, that there arise variations,— variations 
according to the standpoints of the reasoners, or, what is substan- 
‘tially the same, according to their respective mental characteristics | 

'and spiritual histories. Inferential theology is treacherous ma- 
| terial to deal with. It is the mother of sects, and a provocative of — 
controversy. St. Augustine, Martin Luther, John Wesley, and 

Jonathan Edwards blend beautifully in unity in their devout as- 

pirations, their prayers and songs of praise and their deeds of charity, 
but when they draw out their beliefs into logical forms, and thus 
construct their respective systems of theology, they fall apart and 
quite probably into contention. The history of Christian doctrine — 
what is it but a perfect Babel of tongues, in large measure a record 
of speculations and contentions having no practical value for the 

Christian life? : 

Horace Bushnell, when first giving his thoughts to theological 
questions, fell into the prevailing habit of subjecting Christian doc- 
trine to the test-of logic ; and it was only after a severe mental 
struggle, as he says, that-he-passed out of a state of incertitude and 
doubt into a-clearer knowledge of God and_his inspirations. The 
change was into faith. Christian doctrine was to him no longer a 
conclusion from a process of reasoning, but it was formulated Chris- 
tran experience. It must be, not a speculation, not a piece of well- 
reasoned framework which nicely fitsinto a theological system, but 
something to live by,_-something firstly, secondly, always vitally 
practical for the uses of the soul. It is in the same line of thought 
that Phillips Brooks, in his ‘‘ Lectures on Preaching”, says to can- 
didates for the ministry, ‘‘ Preach doctrine, not that men may be- 
lieve it, but that men may be saved by believing it.” In other 
words, doctrine was made for man, and.not.man_ for doctrine. 
There are few sermons in our English tongue so infused with the 
sweetness and light of the Gospel of Christ, and so replete with its 
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power, as those which Dr. Bushnell has left us. President Mark 
Hopkins, an attentive listener to a discourse which he preached at 
an installation service in North Adams, Mass., when asked, ‘Is 
not that the Gospel?” made the quick reply, ‘Nothing else as 
the Gospel.” ~Here it is worthy of notice that the principle of test- 
ing the truth and value of doctrine by its practical relations to life 
is fundamental to Bushnell’s entire system of religious thought. 
All God’s creative and providential acts, even the dark things in 
nature, are to be interpreted and justified by the “moral uses” they 
subserve. 

It has been assigned to me to give some personal REMINISCENCES 
or Dr. BusHNELL,— more especially of the “days of accusation” 
which ensued on the publication of his book “‘ God in Christ.” These 
reminiscences will require the free use of the first person singular 
in the narrative, which I trust will not be regarded as an offense. 
In representing the facts in the case, as I know them ‘to be, let it 
not be thought that there is any intention to impeach the motives 
of the good men who at the first and in no gentle terms con- 
demned his views. It is presumed that they acted conscientiously 
in the matter, judging that the plaguespot of what they regarded 
as fundamental error demanded a severe surgery. 

It was my unspeakable privilege to form the acquaintance of 
Dr. Bushnell in 1837, the fifth year of his pastorate over the North 
Church of Hartford, the church which in its present location is 
known as the Park Church,— an acquaintance which, as the years 
went by ripened into the freest intercOurse and intimacy. It hap- 
pened on this wise: During aseason of religious awakening in the 
congregation of the Center Church, Hartford, I was engaged for a 
few weeks, as an assistant to the Pastor, Dr. Joel Hawes, in hold- 
ing religious services among his young people and conducting 
prayer meetings. There was frequent preaching in the evening by 
invited ministers, one of whom was Dr. Bushnell. The announce- 
ment of the theme of his discourse startled me,—‘‘ Duty not meas- 
ured by our own Ability,”— so directly contrary as it was to the 
contention of the New Haven Divinity School, with which Dr. 
Hawes was known to be in full accord. Dr. Hawes was a good 
deal disturbed by the sermon, fearing it might check the promising 
flow of religious feeling among his people. But whether conven- 
tionally orthodox or not, to me the word was with power. It made 
clear at a glance that the question of man’s natural ability to good, 
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which had been the shuttlecock of controversy among New Eng- 
jand theologians for more than a hundred years, presented a false 
issue. An introduction to the preacher followed the service; and 
my approach to him and his delightful home was cordially wel- 
comed. 
From the time of his settlement until the publication of the, 
volume ‘God in Christ”, in 1849, the printed products of his pen, 
| with a single exception, provoked no serious dissent on the part of 
the keenly watchful guardians of orthodoxy. The marked excep-’ 
tion was the treatise on “Christian Nurture”, the first of his pub- 
lications in book form,—a book now regarded as the standard 
’ work on the subject of child-training. This little treatise contained 
two discourses prepared for his own people. After a prolonged 
and critical examination by the publication committee of the 
Massachusetts Sunday School Society and their unanimous’ 
approval, it had scarcely appeared in print, in 1847, when its sale 
was suspended in consequence of the publication and wide circula- 
tion of an anonymous “ Letter”, indorsed by the Hartford North 
Association of Ministers, understood to have emanated from the 
‘East Windsor Theological Institute, and charging that the book 
‘was full of “dangerous tendencies.” It is easy to understand that 
a charge of this nature would awaken suspicion, and that when the 
author of the book was appointed to preach the Concio ad Clerum 
on the “ Divinity of Christ” the following year at New Haven, 
there would be a widespread interest to learn his views on so 
fundamental a doctrine. I did not fail to be present on the occa- 
sion, and though the closest attention was paid to the discourse I 
confess that I was more mystified than edified. Having been 
trained in a different psychology, his modes of thought and expres- 
sion were a puzzle to me,— an experience which led me to exercise 
a large charity towards those who complained of his obscurity. 
When therefore the volume ‘God in Christ” came from the press, 
containing this discourse together with the discourses on the “‘A tone- 
ment” and the “ Reviving of Religion”, and also the “ Dissertation 
on Language”, | set myself to the exploring of its contents to dis- 
cover, if possible, whether they had any intelligible meaning, and 
if so, what it was. There was found no great difficulty in the case, 
for after getting the author’s standpoint and his earings the 
whole horizon of his doctrine swung round into position and its 
meaning and consistency were made clear. 
Gen. Assoc. —4 


oy 
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The inquiry that next presented itself was, On what grounds 
were the reviewers and critics filling the land with accusations of 
radical and dangerous heresy? It seemed as if the systematic on- 
set upon the book was the result of a concerted plan to crush out 
the errors in it by one strong combined effort, and that for this end 
each theological center was to furnish a champion. The first of 


(/ these criticisms came from the Divinity School at New ren. 


Under the caption “What does Dr. Bushnell mean?” three articles 
signed “Omicron”, appeared in The New York Evangelist, which 
were gathered into a pamphlet of twenty-eight pages and exten- 
sively distributed. In the course of a week or two Princeton 


> Seminary gave its weighty verdict in an article of forty pages in 


The Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review. The next assault was 


+. made by The Christian Observatory, a religious monthly edited by 
‘ seven leading Congregational ministers of Boston, in an article of 


sixty pages, bitter in the extreme. About the same time there 
emanated from Bangor Theological Seminary a volume of one 


“hundred and eighteen pages, entitled, «« A Review of Dr. Bushnell’s 


God in Christ.” The Theological Seminary at East Windsor fur- 
nished no formal review, but kept up a running fire on the book in 
the columns of The Religious Herald, a Hartford weekly. There 
were other reviews and critical notices, but these were the leading 
ones, and enough of them to have demolished a full score of heretics. 
Few persons outside of Dr. Bushnell’s own congregation ventured 
to speak approvingly or even in tolerance of his views, though 
many charitably suspended their judgment as to his orthodoxy, 
hoping that the case was not as bad as represented. _But promi- 
nent theologians condemned the book as heterodox, and expressed 
the apprehension that it was the entering wedge to the cleaving 
asunder of our churches, like that which had befallen the Massa- 
chusetts Congregationalists in the Unitarian defection. The stress 
was tremendous. It is impossible for those who have come upon 
the stage of public life within the last thirty years to realize the 
intense excitement and tremulous apprehension caused by these 
charges of heresy against so prominent a character. The pulpits 
of Hartford and the neighborhood were barred against him as they 
would have been against an avowed Unitarian or Universalist; and 
‘the ministers, who were suspending their judgments with sone to 
his soundness in the faith, refrained from exchanging pulpits with 
him, lest they should compromise themselves before their own peo- 
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ple or before their ministerial brethren. The expression of any 
sympathy with him brought a man at once under suspicion. 

An examination of ue several criticisms of the book led me 
upon-no-substantial basis. Although he #efeeiedc certain inferen- 
tial theories of the Trinity and of the Atonement, and expounded 
these doctrines, not under logical formulas, but under the laws of 
expression, and thus differently from those who were regarded as 
standard theologians, it was clearly manifest that he accepted them 
in their essential verity as doctrines’of the New Testament. He 
accepted them at their face, as of unutterable value as practical 
doctrines for the uses of the soul. And then it was clearly appar- 
ent, Ist, that the theories of these doctrines as held by the several, 
critics were in an inextricable tangle—that there was no agree: | 
ment between the different schools ; and 2d, that in their interpre-| 
tation of Bushnell, even of the self-same passages of his book, they 
flatly contradicted one another. 

Providentially it fell to me at that time, by appointment, to 
prepare a paper to be read before the Middlesex Association of 
Ministers, of which I was a member, and in that paper the results 
of my investigation were given. The paper was listened to in 
grim silence, broken only by one of my brethren with the ominous 
menace: ‘Take care, Brother Chesebrough, or we will have you 
tried for heresy.” 

Very likely I was inconsiderate, but I could not hold my 
peace when I saw a ministerial brother inquisitorially condemned 
and threatened with martyrdom for errors with which he was not 
justly-chargeable, and so I offered to prepare for the Leliqious 
Herald a series of brief articles on Bushnell’s book, on condition 
that the editor, Mr. Moseley, who was an old acquaintance, would 
not disclose the name of the writer. The design was not to at- 
tempt any formal defense of Bushnell, but rather to show that the 
charges of fundamental heresy made against him were self-contra- 
dictory and groundless, and that he stood as truly within the lim- 
its of accepted orthodoxy as did his assailants. he offer was 
accepted, and the articles began to appear over the signature CC., 
No. 1 with the caption: “Do they understand him?” No. 2: 
“What is orthodoxy?” and so on. It had been claimed by a 
previous contributor to the Herald that all the critics “had con- 
curred entirely in their understanding of Dr. Bushnell.” But in 
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these articles quotations from different critics, by being placed side 
by side in parallel columns and otherwise contrasted, showed vio- 
lent contradictions among them, assigning directly opposite opin- 
ions to him on the same subject, and also indicating conflicting 
doctrinal beliefs among the critics themselves. There are few 
heresies on the doctrines of the Trinity and the Atonement, named 
in ecclesiastical history, of which he was not accused by one or 
more of them, and of heresies that excluded each other. He was 
made responsible for all possible inferences from his language, 
and called by hard names fished up out of ancient theologic rub- 
bish 
calling a man opprobrious names answered for evidence of heresy. 
But so at odds were the critics shown to be with one another, that 
it was seen to be impracticable to formulate a charge of heresy 
against ham which would not have involved the orthodoxy of one 
for more of the critics themselves. The views of New Haven, 
East Windsor, Boston, and Bangor could not by any ingenuity be 
reconciled with one another, and Princeton was at sword’s points 
| with them all, and aciually found less to dissent from in Bushnell 
‘ than either of them. Boston accuses him of being pantheistic in 
his notions ; Princeton says: “There is nothing to zntemate that 
he is a pantheist.”. New Haven charges him with holding that in 
the incarnation God united himself to a human body devoid of 
soul. Bangor says, no; Christ is represented as simply a man in 
whom dwelt a divine power. On Bushnell’s denying the distinct 
subsistence of a human soul in Christ, East Windsor, shocked at 
such an idea, breaks forth with the question? “ What sort of a 
human soul must that be which has no distinct subsistence ?” 
Such an assertion is declared to be a “manifest absurdity.” 
While Princeton agrees with Bushnell and asks: “Who ever 
heard of two distinct subsistences in Christ?” But enough! 
These specimens need not be multiplied. What a pitiful commen- 
tary this on the inferential theology of the day, each theologian 
claiming that his doxy is the only Simon-pure orthodoxy! How 
unsatisfactory and divisive the methods of these professedly tech- 
nical scholars in constructing their creeds! The situation was 
pathetic, and yet there was a touch of humor init. The combined 
purpose was to batter down Bushnell’s defenses ; but by hasty and 
unintelligent action and bad marksmanship they wasted their am- 
munition in bombarding one another’s strongholds to their own 


a Socinian, a Sabellian, an Apollinarian, a Docetist —as if 
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discomfiture ; while he sat safe and serene within his own lines, 
suffering it may be some slight discomfort from the outside noise 
made by his assailants, but nothing more. 

This simple exposition of affairs brought on a sudden turn of 
the tide. The publisher of the Herald was repeatedly and even 
peremptorily questioned by some of the Hartford pastors as to who 
this CC. was. On his refusal to answer, he was threatened with 
the loss of the patronage of the Herald unless these articles were 
stopped. On this Mr. Moseley wrote me, begging that out of re- 
gard to the opposition of some of his influential patrons I would 
bring my articles to a close. I acceded to his request on his 
printing No. 8 of the series, which was now in his hands, entitled 
“Ts the Atonement vicarious ?” 

In the course of a week or two, happening at New Haven 
during Commencement week to meet Dr. Bushnell, who had been 
ignorant of the authorship of these papers, I invited him to an in- 
terview. In a walk on a quiet road leading northward out.of the 
city I disclosed to him the story of the articles and the reasons for 
their discontinuance. How he was affected by the disclosure need 
not be told. Not long afterwards I was surprised by a letter from 
Hartford signed by the names of the following gentlemen : Thomas 
Day, Amos M. Collins, Normand Smith, Thomas C. Perkins, Lu- 
cius H. Woodruff, Austin Dunham, Luzerne Rae, and James 
Dixon, of which this is a copy, viz.: 

“To CC. of the Religious Herald, — 

‘Denar Sir: It has been a subject of regret to many that your candid 
and convincing articles in the Herald could not be continued in that pa- 
per. These articles were exerting a very important influence, and the 
public were beginning to see in them that there was as little agreement 
among the reviewers of Dr. Bushnell themselves and among our orthodox 
theologians as between them all and our pastor, and that therefore a re- 
investigation of the subject was really demanded. Desiring to give your 
articles a more extended circulation, and also to give you an opportunity 
to say all that you designed to say, we, the undersigned, request you to 
furnish us for publication a copy of these articles, and of any others 
necessary to complete your view of the subject.” 


In response to this request the series of articles was completed, 
and they were printed in a pamphlet with the title, “Contributions 
of CC. now declared in full as Criticus Criticorum.” 

While these articles were running through the press, Dr. 
Bushnell’s book, “God in Christ,” came up for consideration 


| 
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before the Hartford Central Association, of which he was a mem- 
ber, as a court of inquiry, and a committee was appointed to inves- 
tigate the charges of fundamental errors in it. ‘The storm of accu- 
sation had however already passed the point of extreme violence ; 
confidence began to be restored, and good people generally, seeing 
that they had been suffering a needless fright, began to breathe a 
little more freely. And when four months later, in October of 
that year, 1849, the committee _of the Association, of which the 
venerable (Dr. Noah Porter was “chairman, reported, “that what- 
ever errors the-book-may contain, it furnishes no sufficient ground 
for instituting a judicial process with him” —that is to say, they 
{were not fundamental errors — the report was accepted with only 
three dissenting votes. This acquittal, according to Congrega- 
tional polity, should have ended all ecclesiastical action. The pur- 
pose of the prosecution was, when carried to its result, to institute a 
trial of Dr. Bushnell for heresy before the Consociation and depose 
him from the ministry, or at least to declare him to be out of Con- 
gregational fellowship ; but this purpose was foiled by the action 
of his Association. The Fairfield West Association of Ministers, 
however, were not satisfied with this settlement of the case. 
With a conscientious zeal and persistency worthy of a better 
cause, they continued their efforts for nearly five years without 
success to obtain by disorderly methods some ju judicial condemna- 
tion of Bushnell and his book, to the great annoyance of our eccle- 
siastical bodies and the disturbance of the peace of the churches. 
A detailed account of these efforts has been given in a valuable 
historical monograph by Rev. Dr. Edwin P. Parker, entitled “The 
Hartford Central Association and the Bushnell Controversy,” to 
which I can only make reference without any attempt at quotation. 
Let it suffice to say that, like storms in the natural world, this 
storm though long and tedious could not last forever. It gradu- 


ally died down to a calm from sheer self-exhaustion, and when it 


was over men were left to wonder how the elements could have 
been so violently agitated. It seemed to have been more like a 
troubled dream than a reality. Confidence by degrees took the 
place of suspicion and alienation, and as one has said: “God 
spared Dr. Bushnell’s life until all men were at peace with him.” 
And what has been the result of this whole deplorable contro- 
versy ? Has it not been to teach ministers and churches so effect- 
ively the much-needed lessons of Christian comprehensiveness and 
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Christian charity that the like shall never occur again? And with 
regard to the writings which were the occasion of the controversy, 
what is coming to be the public verdict ?. As a way-mark pointing 
to the true answer to this question, I quote from an article in the 
New Hnglander, by Dr. Leonard Bacon, written soon after Bush- 
nell’s death, in which he says : — 

“My reéxamination of those two volumes, ‘God in Christ’ and ‘ Christ 
in Theology’, not often consulted since I first read them more than a 
quarter of a century ago, and my recollection of the theological and eccle- 
siastical disturbances of which they were the occasion, have given me a 
new perception of their value as a contribution, not to theology only but 
also to the advancement of religion. His influence embodied in there 
volumes has contributed much to make our New England theology — let 
me rather say, all the evangelical theology of our English tongue — less 
rigidly scholastic, more scriptural, broader in its views, more inspiring in 
its relations to the pulpit and to the Christian life.” 


It now remains upon the subject assigned me to give a brief 
answer to the question: What spirit and temper did Dr. Bushnell 
manifest in these days of accusation’? How did he behave? I 
reply unqualifiedly : Like a true servant of his Master, the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Both in brawn and in brain he possessed the ca- 
pacities of a mighty man of valor, which would have made him a 
formidable antagonist In any encounter. In repelling the attacks 
upon his discourses on ‘Christian Nurture” he dealt some stinging 
blows against his assailants. But this ebullition of wounded feel- 
ing he afterwards regretted, and on the publication of “God in 
Christ” he bound himself not to reply to any assaults made upon 
him. I quote from a record which I made more than twenty 
years ago describing what I knew to have been the spirit of the 
man : 


‘The book was written under 2 sense of supreme loyalty to the truth, 
and sent forth on its public mission in obedience to considerations of 
duty, which in the view of the author were only another name for the 
voice of God. So far as God was in it God would take care of it. In this 
state of mind there was to be no controversy with men, for to go down 
into the arena of theological conflict, was it not to contradict the design 
with which the work was undertaken ?” 


And on this anniversary occasion I am able to say, God was in it 
and has taken care of it. 

I can add to this record the testimony that I do not remember 
to have heard him utter an unkind word respecting those who an- 
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tagonized him. When the question of his having published fun- 
damental and dangerous errors was under consideration before his 
Association, he made answer to the charge in a carefully prepared 
paper which was afterwards enlarged into the volume, “Christ in 
Theology.” But it was not, as he says, a handling of his adversa- 
ries to any such extent as involves controversy. It was simply an 
ecclesiastical defense, or more properly a dissertation. He was a 
party to no controversy. The controversy was all outside of him 

In a letter to Rev. Henry Goodwin —a dear friend who had 
grown up under his ministry —he thus unbosoms himself when 
men rose up against him : 


‘‘T seem to be now very much cut off from access to the public, not 
so, I trust, from access to God. God is left, and he is the best public to 
me, the only public in which I have any satisfaction, and I think with the 
highest delight of going apart with him into a desert place to rest awhile. 
No, not to rest, but only to get away from noise, and to live in the silence 
of love and duty. Ilong inexpressibly for the rest of my life to be wholly 
immersed in the better element, and it is my daily prayer that God would 
give me this best and most to be desired of all gifts—the gift of a private 
benefit, to be seen in the usefulness of my ministry to my own flock. 
These know me and love me, and I pray that God will enable me to lead 
‘them into green pastures.” 


What strength and courage and patience must it have brought 
to him, under a sense of having been misunderstood and wronged, 
that he could say: ‘These, my flock, know me and love me”! 
Whatever the doctors of theology might say, these knew him 
through his life and ministry to be a man of God, an incarnation 
of the Gospel of Christ. There is something sublime in the loving 
loyalty of his people, as they stood around him with linked hands 
in unbroken ranks for testimony and for defense. 

In bringing these reminiscences to a close I must not neglect 
to add, that it was his privilege to possess a most restful retreat in 
the sanctuary of his own delightful home, where he could recruit 
his strength for labor and find support in trial. As in God’s good 
providence the home of his childhood, where the foundations of 
his character were laid, was presided over by a maternal wisdom 
and piety of no common cast, so it came about that his manhood 
was blest with a home-companionship of a high: order of intel- 
lectual and spiritual culture, under the influence of which asperities 
were softened, ideals perfected, and spirituality deepened. Here 
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his great heart lavished its wealth of love and received full meas- 
ure of the same in return. Here he was ever met with an intelli- 
gent as well as an affectionate sympathy, and as he says, with 
“instigations always to good and never to evil mistaken for good.” 
It is not rash to assume, that had these domestic relations been 
other than they were, Horace Bushnell would have been other than 
he was. The halo of his noble character and honorable fame 
might not have shined with the same bright luster. But in the 
home that God gave him, his great endowments unfolded them- 
selves in a genial atmosphere that insured their symmetrical devel- 
opment and their highest and most lasting efficiency. 


BUSHNELL THE CITIZEN 
By Cuarites Hopkins CLARK 


We all know how royalty travels abroad. A pilot engine runs 
over the course a little in advance, and then comes the train which 
bears the persons of importance. I appear here tonight in the 
capacity of pilot engine, signifying to this audience that when I 
am safely out of the way this place shall be taken by Dr. Parker 
and Mr. Twichell, whom we have all come to hear. 

I thank you sincerely for the opportunity to take part, however 
inadequately, in these exercises, and in speaking of Dr. Bushnell 
as a citizen I must inevitably speak of him also as a long-time 
companion and dear friend. 1 remember him as far back as I 
remember anybody.’ His figure is as distinct against the shadowy 
background of my early days as are those of my parents, for I was 
born and brought up right across the street from his home. 

He must have been about fifty years old at the time I first 
recall him. Though the obvious mistake corrects itself later, it is 
true that the child in its ignorance considers fifty years to be old 
age, and so the Doctor (and ‘ Doctor” he had been then for a 
dozen years) began in my mind as an old man. But he never 
seemed to grow any older until he reached those last few years of 
courageous feebleness when we all saw, and none more clearly 
than himself, that he was near the end. His health really began 
to break when he was about forty-five, but the splendid strength 
of his constitution and his own indomitable will kept him active 
and apparently vigorous a quarter of a century after a different 
nature would have succumbed. As I still clearly remember him, 
he had an elastic, springy walk, and, as he moved along the street, 
swung freely and frequently a cane that he always carried. To- 
ward the end of his life the cane was on the ground, not in 
the air, and the spring was out of his step, but still the sense of 
a commanding presence and the suggestion of a mighty man were 
always there as long as he was visible among us. 

My own obligation to him begins very early, for when I was 
nearer three feet high than six, and could drown a good deal 
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easier than I can now, he pulled me out of the water and saved 
my life. I saw him every day, as neighborhood children see their 
neighbors, always getting from him the friendly greeting and the 
personal recognition that are so welcome to a child when they come 
from older people, who, for their part, are too apt to pass children by 
unnoticed. Sundays I went regularly, because I was taken, to the 
Old North Church, where I counted the tassels on the pulpit 
cushion, thirty-nine of them there were —the thirty-nine articles 
of the church so far as I knew any —studied the forms and the 
faces of the deacons, who presented some very interesting con- 
trasts in American citizenship, wondered at the attire of certain 
old-school gentlemen among them who persisted in wearing 
swailow-tail coats, furtively calculated the different angles at 
which the several mouths in the choir gave forth their sweetest 
notes, and went home, as no doubt children do today, with im- 
pressions of various things that were not all in the sermon. 

From the time that I was about fifteen until after my gradua- 
tion from Yale, Dr. Bushnell and I spent each summer together at 
Deacon Hopkins’ on the north side of Lake Waramaug in War- 
ren, only a short distance from New Preston, the village at the 
foot of the lake where Dr. Bushnell had grown up from boyhood 
to manhood. We were on the water fishing every day when the 
weather permitted. Dr. Bushnell loved to fish. The best man 
the world ever saw chose fishermen for his disciples, and chose 
fish to feed the multitude and to work his miracle with. The 
practice and cultivation of patience, which is a parent of character, 
and the exercise and indulgence of hope, which is the partner of 
the imagination, are necessary incidents of the fisherman’s occupa- 
tion. Not every good man loves to fish, but every true fisherman 
has in him choice qualities which include a brotherly feeling for 
others of the same taste. Dr. Bushnell and I had a boat. I 
would do the rowing and he would hold the line as we trolled. 
Those who are familiar with this form of sport need not be in- 
formed that, while a philosopher can prove that it takes both per- 
sons to catch the fish under such circumstances, still the pleasure 
of the occasion goes to one and the exercise to the other. I got 
the exercise, but I had the company too, And when the boat 
was at anchor each had the same chance. 

It is a matter of unceasing regret to me that, having had the 
delightful privilege of intimate association with two such men as 
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Dr. Bushnell and Mr. Warner, with the latter of whom I worked 
side by side for thirty years, I have failed to keep any diary or 
take notes of the entertaining and instructive talk which has come 
from their lips. 

The Doctor as a fisherman used to throw back all the little fish 
that came his way, with kindly admonitions as to their youthful 
folly, and he always had one heavy line out, away off the stern, 
baited for the biggest fish in the lake. That was what he was 
after. I can picture him now as he sat in the boat discoursing of 
large things, a great man dealing with some great theme, when 
suddenly he would jump as if he had an electric shock and cry, 
“My kingdom!” and enter into the joy of catching a fish with as 
much relish as the boy beside him could. If perchance it proved 
to his disgust that he had caught an eel or a bullhead, the sincerity 
of his emotion was not disguised. We fished every day for three 
or four months each year. 

* But the Doctor was not merely a fisherman. He was fond of 
all phases of nature. He took great pleasure in horses and in 
driving, and he always drove over from Hartford to Warren, 
about forty-five miles. My recollection is that quite often he 
would sell his horse in the fall and buy a new one in the spring. 
_ L know that first and last he had a good many. He named them 
in his original way. One big, raw-boned fellow, with high hips 
and very sharp, sloping withers, he named “Gothic”, in recogni- 
tion of his architectural suggestiveness. Gothic had a very pow- 
erful and progressive gait, and I recollect that returning one hot 
and dusty Sunday from Warren church, when each vehicle made 
a cloud for itself as it moved along the highway, the Doctor let 
Gothic out and passed everybody on the road. The horse was in 
the spirit of the occasion and so was the Doctor, and we banged 
recklessly along the rough roadside over stones and ditches, half 
the time in mid air — he intent on getting there and his passenger 
somewhat more solicitous that we survive the experience — until 
every other team was well behind us. Then the Doctor turned to 
me with a delightful twinkle in his eye. All he said was: “My 
boy, I don’t like dust.” But, though he liked to go fast, he had 
abundant philosophy on the horse question, and I have heard him 
give the sound advice that in buying a horse for use in our hilly 
country the most important gait to consider was the walk, because 
a horse walked most of the time. 
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The Doctor was a great walker, too, taking in all there was to 
see and much that many couldn’t see. He knew all the flowers 
and trees, and wherever he wandered he had a way of cutting odd 
sticks for canes. Of course he was altogether familiar with the 
detail of country life, and went in and out among the live stock as 
any farmer would. It is related that once in exploring Pinnacle 
Mountain, on the east shore of Lake Waramaug, a revered presi- 
dent of Yale and one of his associates, crossing an open lot, found 
themselves actively followed by a herd of cattle. Thecreatures away 
back on the hill never saw a man except when salt was brought to 
them, of which they were very fond, and they joyfully assumed 
that the Yale faculty was there to supply their want, and so they 
rushed capering to the feast. The learned gentlemen, unaware of 
the conditions, imagined their lives in danger and fled at top 
speed, casting aside hats and coats, and making a record for them- 
selves which soon became a part of the history of the place, and 
is still told with much satisfaction by the old residents. I have 
seen Dr. Bushnell under similar circumstances as much at his ease 
among such animals as he would have been if they were rabbits. 
He always knew where he was and what to do. 

He was a keen observer both of men and things. His wit was 
delightful and abundant. His conversation was full of character- 
istic phrases, and his comments on passing events, while sure to be 
entertaining, bore always the flavor of his thoughtful temperament. 
His letters incidentally mention experiences at the various national 
capitals. He did not enjoy the atmosphere of Washington. “This 
is a most contemptible and wretched place”, he wrote in 1844. 
In London, after the usual struggle, he secured a place in the 
gallery of the House of Commons and the debate began. In dis- 
gust he writes: “It was one flat after another. A neighbor asked 
as I arose to go: ‘Do you expect to return, sir?’ ‘No, never’, 
was my answer.” 

In Paris he could not understand the arguments in the French 
Assembly, which were in the unintelligible language that prevails 
there, but he drew this philosophic inference after watching 
awhile: “One theory I count certain on physiological principles : 
that so much of short, rapid gesture from the elbow cannot be 
connected with great depth of sentiment or the highest dignity of 
matter.” 

He loved dearly his native State, and his heart beat with patri- 
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otic pride in her. One of his finest addresses is his famous 
“Historical Estimate of Connecticut”, and no one else has ever 
condensed her whole political history from the time of Hooker to 
today into one pregnant phrase as he did when he described her 
as ‘independent as not knowing how to be otherwise.” 

Whenever he was out of doors his active mind was playing 
the part of surveyor; planning how railroads could run through 
this cut or around that hill, and where houses should stand to get 
the best view of choice landscapes which he had come upon. 
When he was in California he devoted weeks to finding the best 
site for the proposed university, and it was located at Berkeley in 
accordance with his suggestion ; and it is related that at that time 
he determined to his own satisfaction how the Pacific Railroad 
could best reach the coast, selecting a route which was finally 
chosen by the surveyors. He never stopped thinking. I found 
among some pipers at home the other day his patent for a furnace. 
Whether it came to any general use I do not know, but he warmed 
his own house with one for years. Then there was a 3-cylinder 
Bushnell stove. And it is an old story but an established fact 
that he first developed the idea of propelling a boat by pump- 
ing water in at the bow and out of the stern, which proved a prac- 
tical method of locomotion. No doubt there were plenty of other 
inventions, but I do not recall them. He was very fond of work, 
in which I mean to include manual labor. In his garden in early 
life he often worked barefooted in the small hours of the morning 
before other people were about. 

Mr. Hiram Bissell, one of Hartford’s old residents, told me 
recently of his first meeting with the Doctor. Mr. Bissell was 
then a mason’s apprentice, and was sent with a lot of mortar to 
the Bushnell house, which was at that time in Ann street. He 
found a man there in overalls laying brick, who drew him so into 
conversation that he was two hours on his errand. Being asked 
among other things if he went to church, the boy. replied that he 
did because he had to. He added that the only preacher he cared 
to hear was Bushnell, “who”, he said, “does not strike me as very 
brilhant, but somehow he sets me thinking.” When he found 
soon after in the talk that he was addressing the man himself, 
whom he had not recognized in the bricklayer, he was inclined to 
be much disturbed, but the Doctor smoothed it all out in an agree- 
able and tactful way and put him entirely at his ease. Dr. Bush- 
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nell advised him to make Hartford his home, and’ told him it was 
bound to be a large and influential city (it had then about 10,000 
people), and he went on to outline the plans he entertained for a 
water system and a park, the latter of which has been of such in- 
estimable value to the place. That was fifteen or twenty years 
before the work was actually undertaken. As for the water sup- 
ply, Dr. Bushnell was a great believer in the Connecticut River. 
In January, 1847, he preached his sermon on “ Prosperity Our 
Duty”, in advocacy of an elaborate project which a few days 
before had been formally presented to the city. It was to bring 
the river down by canal from Windsor Locks, securing three hun- 
dred thousand horse-power, and opening great manufacturing pos- 
sibilities here, beside furnishing water for municipal uses. The 
estimated cost was about $750,000, and that was a good deal 
larger than the courage of the community at that time, though 
probably today Hartford people have more than that amount 
invested in the somewhat similar and phenomenally successful 
project subsequently developed at Holyoke. The appropriate text 
which he selected for the discourse was: ‘This same Hezekiah 
stopped the upper water course of Gihon and brought it straight 
down to the west side of the city of David.” Half a dozen years 
later the city established pumping works at the river, and still 
later, abandoning these, found its water supply on the mountain 
range to the west. Dr. Bushnell at first opposed this last change. 
Mr. Bissell, already alluded to, was urgent for it, and at his re- 
quest Dr. Bushnell made a study of the situation. In his usual 
thorough way he rode day by day on horseback along the ridge 
of hills, studying the conditions, and finally, becoming convinced 
of the feasibility of the plan, he took up the cause with his usual 
vigor, and with that powerful assistance Mr. Bissell’s plan suc- 
ceeded. When Dr. Bushnell’s plan for a park was brought before 
the city he gave a detailed estimate of the cost, and in his speech, 
replying to the suggestion that his might not be trustworthy 
figures, he explained that he had built two houses, drawn the plans 
himself, and made them come out less than the estimate. And, I 
may add, the park, too, came within his figures. 

I have said he preached on “Prosperity Our Duty”, referring 
to the proposed utilization of the river. That was only one of several 
sermons on the practical topics of the day — what might be called 
sermons of citizenship. Another and a famous one was his Fast 
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Day sermon in 1844 on the political situation. We get a keen 
suggestion of the Doctor’s independence in the preface to the 
printed edition of this discourse, where he remarks that he prints 
it not because it is supposed to have any merit, but because it has 
been denounced. In this sermon he lays down the proposition that 
he “cannot let politics alone until shown that politics are not under 
the government of God, beyond the sphere of moral obligation.” 
This is the address which is said to have been influential in defeat- 
ing Henry Clay, who, it will be remembered, carried Connecticut, 
where the sermon was preached, by about 3,000 votes, but lost New 
York and so the presidency by only 5,000 votes through the sudden 
up-coming of Birney’s Free Soil vote in that State, where the sermon 
had been widely circulated and was said to have had a wide influ- 
ence. Dr. Bushnell referred to Clay as “the man who was fore- 
most in extending slavery, who took upon his soul the sorrows of 
untold millions of bondsmen, and the moral desolation of the fair- 
est portion of the globe.” Ina footnote we get another sugges- 
tion of the Doctor’s courage when he points out that this was not 
assailing Clay as a candidate, ‘‘for if my purpose had been to in- 
jure Mr. Clay as a candidate, I should not have assailed the least 
vulnerable point of his character.” That certainly was not much 
of an apology or of a compliment. 

There were also numerous sermons directly upon slavery, which 
illustrate the growth of his sentiment on that subject, but I will 
not attempt to outline those here. I mention them to indicate that 
he was the citizen, living up to his civic duty as he understood it, 
whether in the pulpit or out of it. «His occasional addresses, too 
familiar to be recited here, are full of his exalted notion of high 
morality and conscientious citizenship. What a lesson in both 
combined he gives us in his apostrophe to truth from the Phi Beta 
Kappa oration on the ‘‘ True Weal of Nations”: 


‘‘Be not afraid of principle, He who has a principle is inspired. 
Doubtless there is some difficulty in swaying the opinions and prejudices 
of our people, but the worst impediment truth has ever had to complain 
of in our country has been in its spiritless and distrustful advocates. - 
There needs to be a certain exaltation of courage-and inspired pertinacity 
in the advocates of truth. She must not be distrusted or cloaked in dis- 
guises and accommodations. She must go before in full, unsoiled white- 
ness, and the majesty and spirit of her gait must invigorate her followers. 

‘Truth is the daughter of God. He possessed her in the beginning of 
His way. Silence is her voice. The charmed orbs hear it forever, and fol- 
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lowing and revolving do but transcribe her word. The masses and central 
depths also know her presence, and the gems sparkle before her in their 
secret places. The buried seeds and roots inwardly know her, and, pen- 
ciling their flowers and preparing their several fragrances, send them up 
to bloom and exhale around her. She penetrates all things. Not laws, 
not bars nor walls, can exclude her goings. Even prejudice and the mad- 
ness of the people, which cannot look upon her face, do yet behold her 
burnished feet with secret amazement. Understanding, then, that truth 
is almighty, let us become her interpreters and prophets. Have faith in 
truth. Install her in the affections of your youth, consecrating to her all 
your talents and the full vigor of your lives, and be assured that she will 
in no wise permit you to fail. She will fill you with peace and lead you 
to honor.” 


Thoroughly practical, as in his addresses on roads and city 
plans, and so many others, he nevertheless inevitably showed his 
religious nature in the turn of his thought in whatever he wrote. 
Yet this always came spontaneously out of the very quality of the 
man, and was never lugged in or tied on like the moral of a tale. 

Horace Bushnell, the citizen, was the great man whose interests 
were as large as those of all mankind. His intelligence made him 
more or less a critic, but his faith kept him ever an optimist. The 
material and the spiritual welfare of the world were alike the con- 
stant concern of his restless and progressive nature. One cannot 
read his published papers without realizing the splendid largeness 
of his views of life, nor study his career without a sense of the 
great work that he did and the lofty ideals of citizenship that he 
entertained and fulfilled. He reached his eminence as a minister 
of the gospel, but, had he remained in the newspaper work which 
he began in New York in 1828, he would have stood unquestiona- 
bly first not only in time but in prestige among the remarkable 
editors of his period; and had he continued in the law there is no 
doubt that his wonderful intellectual powers would have made 
him a leader in that profession. 

As a resident of Hartford, I prefer to consider not only Dr. 
Bushnell the citizen, but especially Dr. Bushnell our fellow citizen 
in this community. He has left his stamp upon the thought of his 
day, and so on the life of the days that have come after and are 
yet to come, and his influence has spread and is still spreading in 
the untraceable but irresistible way in which ideas move. But in 
Hartford the mark of his powerful hand and of his guiding mind 
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is directly distinguishable in every progressive step that was taken 
here during his citizenship among us; and that was the formative 
period of the Hartford of today. He took part in the advance of 
all our various municipal improvements. As has been pointed out, 
he urged other projects without success, that, in the contemplative 
hindsight of today, we can see now, as he saw then, would have 
been of the largest public advantage; and we owe directly to him 
the city’s chief ornament, and one of its chief utilities, Bushnell 
Park, and also the location of the State Capitol on the hill over- 
looking the park, No audience assembled in Hartford needs be 
told what this-park is today. But let me read you Dr. Bushnell’s 
description of what it was. He wrote to Donald G. Mitchell as 
follows: 


‘‘T very much regret that some photographic picture of the condition 
had not been taken ; but even that could have given but a faint represen- 
tation of deformities the future ages will never know or conceive. The 
New Haven railroad spanned the territory lengthwise from end to end, — 
having a deep cut under the College Hill and a high embankment through 
the low ground on the east, where it came to a full period in a huge, un- 
sightly structure of wood standing astride of the river and serving as 
bridge, car-house, freight-house, and passenger office. Two lines of high 
grading, one from the west end and the other from the east, converged as 
curves at a wooden covered bridge in front of the present station on 
Asylum street and made up a triangle for backing off to Springfield and 
New Haven. In the center of the lot were the engine-house, the wood- 
work and iron-work repair shops; and back of the latter on the east was a 
deep gulf or hole, diked in by the embankment, into which the ashes and 
cinders were rolling,— overhung, also, on the embankment side by a 
rough wood-shed, standing partly on legs, and having a high water-tank 
and pumping works on its eastern end, which said hole is now a pretty 
basin or tarn, bordered neatly with turf, for the great fountain. The waste 
and broken trumpery of the road were everywhere. And, besides the 
great hole above named, there were two others inside the embankment 
triangle, and still another dug out in the western slope of the hill-ground, 
to obtain gravel for the dam of a huge old grist-mill standing on that 
border. Around the mill were grouped eight or ten low tenements, with 
as many pigsties, that appear to have dropped there by accident. 

‘Farther round, at the extreme north bend of the river, and directly 
off Asylum street, in front of the new Park Church, all the garbage and 
truck of the city were dumped, as in a Gehenna without, — fire-shavings, 
underbed fillings, tin waste, leather cuttings, cabbage stumps, hats with- 
out tops, old saddles, stove-pipes rusted out, everything, in short, that had 
no right to be anywhere else. There were besides on the premises two 
old tanneries, one falling to pieces, the other barely managing to stand 
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upon a slant; and on a high clay bank, just in front of the present Park 
Row block, was a little African Methodist Chapel, looking out for pros- 
pect on the general litter of the region. And, finally, there was a back- 
side frontage of filthy tenements, including a soap works that ran com- 
pletely round upon the east and northeast bank of the river and projected 
their outhouses over it on brackets and piers —saying, as it were, to the 
coming ornament, ‘ We give you such help as we can.’ ”’ 


The development of the plan was, of course, the development 
of opposition to it. Ours is a New England community, and what 
community is there in free and independent New England where 
the other side has not its advocates — advocates, when no other 
reason offers, just because it is the other side. Two old mills 
upon the area which it was proposed to improve were burned 
while the question was in agitation, and Dr. Bushnell was accused 
of having burned them. But inspite of opposition the vote carried 
in favor of the park, and the work was undertaken and executed 
whose results are the pride of the city. The report on the subject 
made by a special committee of the city government was inspired, 
if not written, by Dr. Bushnell, and, with the prevision of the seer, 
it draws, amid the desolation of 1854, a true picture of the beauty 
that blooms for us today. 

So far as I can learn, Dr. Bushnell’s agitation for a park for 
Hartford was one of the earliest movements, if not the earliest, of 
the sort in New England, and Hartford has led among New Eng- 
land cities in that matter. Curiously enough, after all he did to 

get it for us, recognized by us all as it was in the phrase “ Dr. 
Bushnell’s Park”, it was not named for him but was merely “The 
Park” until the city government formally gave his name to it a 
day or two before his death. His grateful appreciation when 
informed of this act was one of his last signs of consciousness. 
What he saw in the park beyond and above its physical beauty he 
can best say for himself. Appealing in 1872 for a location of the 
statehouse elsewhere than on the park itself, which had been 
decided upon, he actually, in a public meeting, reversed public 
opinion and started the movement that led to buying out Trinity 
College and placing the building on the old college grounds. In 
his speech he said: 
‘‘My friends, I have done something for this city because I love Hart- 
ford, and have tried to give some evidence of it in what I did to secure 
this park. And how 1 have got my pay I will tell you. I have been on 
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the park and seen there the humble people, —now an old man, feeble and 
tottering, going to rest himself, and then have looked upon a sickly 
woman and her child, who had no bright spot at home, who had come out 
here to breathe and see one of God’s smiles, and they did see it. I have 
got my pay in that way. They none of them knew me; therefore the 
more I enjoyed their joy. They didn’t know that I had anything to do 
with getting the park, and it was best that they did not as Lwalked along. 
And these children of the poor going there have seen the children of the 
higher families of the city, and there has been an associated feeling 
excited. The rich have seen the condition of the poor, and good has 
come out of this association.” 


In Hartford our especial gratitude goes out to him for this 
park. It gives us reason for continual thanksgiving over his wise 
public spirit, and keeps alive our pride not only in the park itself, 
but in the rich imagination that could see this garden where others 
*saw only hopeless squalor and irremediable confusion and decay. 

It is told that when asked where he would like his monument 
put he pointed out one of the arches of the stone bridge and said, 
“Under there.” It was Cato, I believe, who said he’d rather it 
were asked why he hadn’t a statue than why he had. So Dr, 
Bushnell wanted none. Many expressions of regret are heard that 
there is no statue of him, and yet Bushnell Park, lovely, and, as he 
put it, wearing God’s smiles, is after all his fitting memorial, giv- 
ing direct physical benefits every day to the people, and at the 
same time teaching them always the higher things through its rev- 
elation of the wonder and the beauty of God’s handiwork. No 
statue could present Dr. Bushnell as he was. With the life out of 
it, his effigy would utterly fail to bring him back to us except by 
the tantalizing method of unsatisfactory suggestion, showing us 
not what he was but what he was not. He was a man by himself, 
Like all really great men, he possessed that delightful quality of 
unaffected, almost childlike simplicity, His greatness was never a 
barrier. He moved in and out among his fellow citizens here in 
Hartford, a giant, who, however, felt no greater than the smaller 
folk about him. It was his way for many years as he went to and fro 
between his home and the post-office to step in at the stores, banks, 
editorial rooms, and business offices, settle himself down in a chair, 
and discuss with his friends there in most familiar fashion the 
topics of the day. His sentiment towards all his fellow men was 
one of universal good will. 


In appearance he was different from everybody else. As I 
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remember his dress, it was altogether plain and rather of the 
homespun order. I recall, especially in his later days, a winter 
outfit of a rough gray overcoat and a cap that he pulled down over 
his ears. But it is his face that stays in my memory, and will 
always seem to me the most beautiful I ever saw on a man. His 
deep-set eyes looked out from their thoughtful home in a way that 
suggested his vast intellectual strength, and at the same time there 
was a radiant softness and gentleness of expression that robbed 
the strength of its severity. And when those eyes mellowed with 
the light of affectionate welcome, it was like a benediction. 

Those who enjoyed a personal intimacy with him recall, almost 
with surprise, the terms of ease and apparent equality on which 
they associated with him, and, looking backward, feel sometimes 
as if they had walked irreverent in holy places. But while they 
were with him they were conscious chiefly of the sweet sunshine 
of his great soul and the human sympathy that brought him in so 
many ways so close to them. ‘Those who knew him rather by his 
works have perhaps a larger sense of the man’s importance in 
human affairs. Distance often makes proportion clearer. But to 
all people, be they personal friends and acquaintances or only 
those who know him by the thoughts and the works that survive 
him, — to all these alike he stands out a great man. We bare our 
heads in veneration before him and humble ourselves at the humil- 
ity of the man who wrote of himself in that brief and touching 
fragment of autobiography: “Take the report of my doings on the 
platform of the world’s business, and it is naught, I have filled 
no place at all.” Filled no place at all! What a revelation of 
himself to himself, when, at his release here, he saw truly the place 
that he had filled! And what place must he be filling now at the 
source of truth and the fountainhead of knowledge and of love. 
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By JoserpoH H. TwicHeLu 


It is assigned to me for my part in the present commemora- 
tion, to speak of Dr. Bushnell in the light of my personal recollec- 
tions of him. With this I am greatly content, not only because 
I am consciously more competent — or less incompetent — to speak 
of him from that than from other points of view; but, also, for the 
reason that my predominant impression of him is that derived 
from my private acquaintance and intercourse with him. His 
traits and ways, the play of his mind, the motions of his spirit, as 
observed in the hours and days of companionship with him which 
I was permitted to share, naturally supply the thought of him that 
first rises in me at mention of his name. On that account he is, 
and must ever remain to me, not so much the great man that he 
was, as the dear man that he was. 

In what I shall now say of him I shall of course repeat things 
I have told before on other occasions, and that some of you have 
heard, but that will be no matter. 

Having been born and brought up in this neighborhood I was 
from my childhood accustomed to hear Dr. Bushnell a good deal 
spoken of. I was but a lad when at a Sunday-school convention 
—I think it was —in Plainville to which my father took me with 
him, I first saw him and heard him preach. The sermon I have 
always supposed — for some forgotten reason —was one of the 
Christian Nurture series. Nothing definite about it do I recall. 
I vaguely see a slight-built man in the pulpit, turning the leaves 
of his manuscript and speaking with energy. I probably under- 
stood little if anything that he said, but I distinctly remember 
father, who was given to thinking aloud, saying to himself again 
and again with strong emphasis as we drove home in the dark, 
“That was great preaching — great preaching ! ” 

My next memory of him is clearer. The summer of my junior 
year in college in 1858, my classmate, George Dunham, of this 
city, a splendid fellow and a parishioner of Dr. Bushnell’s, while as 
member of the Yale boat-crew preparing for that year’s rowing 
contest with Harvard, was drowned at Springfield. The funeral 
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was in Hartford, and our whole class came up to it. It was held 
in the old North Church. Dr. Bushnell at that time was utterly 
_ broken down in health, and the brief address he made — follow- 
ing Dr. Buckingham of Springfield — was a moving one, but was 
marked by pathetic signs of bodily weakness. He seemed hardly 
able to speak at all, and looked as if he had not long to live. He 
was to live eighteen years longer, and in those years, as we know, 
to accomplish no small share of his life work; but no one then, 
judging from appearances, would have thought such a thing pos- 
sible. 

It was not till five or six years later, during the Civil War, 
that being home on leave of absence from the army and visiting 
Hartford, I was taken to his house by a friend and introduced to 
him. In circumstances that I need not delay to explain, I was, at 
that time for a couple of days, a good deal with him; sat once or 
twice at his table; went with him to his mid-week meeting, and 
spoke to his people of my work as army chaplain. Then it was 
that I took my first real sense of him, began to discern the manner 
of spirit he was of, and fell in love with him. 

Subsequently, when I was back with my regiment, I had a let- 
ter from him, more than one, I believe, which I wish I had kept. 
Whenever afterward I was in Hartford I called on him, eagerly 
embracing every opportunity to do so, because I wanted much to 
see him for the pleasure of it. 

So it was— and this is why I bring in what I have just been 
teiling — that when in 1865 I came to Hartford to live, there was 
no circumstance of the situation that I prized more than that it 
included nearness to Dr. Bushnell. I strongly felt this to be an 
auspicious circumstance. I was convinced that hardly anything 
beside was better for me, was more likely to be to me a means of 
grace, was more likely to profit me for my work in the ministry, 
than the company of that man. I had seen enough of him and 
had experienced enough of the effect of personal contact with him 
to persuade me of that. Of the magnitudes comprehended in him 
I was incapable of taking the measure; but no human being save 
my father, who was then in heaven, had ever seemed to stir in me 
the desire and the purpose of living the true life as he had done, 

The thoughts that were uppermost with me at that juncture, 
you, my brethren in the ministry, in the light of your own memo- 
ries, will understand. . They concerned my spiritual furnishing for 
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the pastoral office. I was conscious of sad deficiency at that point, 
of lack of piety, of lack of consecration. Dr. Bushnell, I hoped 
and believed, would help me up out of that poverty. That was — 
what I most wanted of him. 

Up to that time, of his distinctive theology I had no knowledge 
whatsoever. I was aware, of course, that it had been the occasion 
of controversy, but that was all I knew about it. The only book 
of his I had read was “Nature and the Supernatural.” My own 
theological views, so far as I could be said to have any, were those 
of the seminary lectures I had heard. I was quite innocent of a 
disposition to question them, or to think for myself on theological 
subjects. This might be, perhaps, somewhat explained. We were 
not much occupied with theology in the Army of the Potomac. 

My condition of ignorance relative to matters of so deep con- 
cern to himself, and which, after all allowance made, was the re- 
verse of creditable, the Doctor must have seen, but he gave no sign 
of it. He made no attempt to disturb my acquiescent repose in 
regular orthodoxy. 

I do remember, though, that when, upon the expiration of my 
term of military service, I told him that I was going to Andover 
to brush up my theology, he said he thought it hardly worth while, 
since the first thing I would have to do after brushing it_up would 
be to get rid of a good deal of it. 

The fire of the controversy about him was, when I came to 
Hartford, burning low, though by the publication of “The Vica- 
rious Sacrifice” it would be rekindled the next year. Enough of 
it, however, was smoldering to ‘cause a prominent member of the 
church that had called me to the pastorate, when he learned that 
I had named Dr. Bushnell among those I had asked to have invited 
to the installing council, to remonstrate with me very earnestly 
against his being so invited; for the reason, as he expressed it, 
that he had outraged the feeling of the Christian community by 
his false teaching. I was not, as I have stated, posted on the mat- 
ters he referred to, but the incident was highly embarrassing to 
me. I very much disliked to offend the objector, who had been 
forward in procuring my call to the church and who was one of 
the best of men. But I stuck— unhesitatingly, as I am glad to 
be able to testify —and insisted that the Doctor should be on the 
council, and did it because I thought so much of him. It scares 
me now to think—what if I had given way? But, really, I was 
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in no danger of it. When, in my subsequent examination before 


the council, a doctrinal collision between Dr. Bushnell and Dr. 
Hawes occurred over my head in the form of questions addressed 
to me as candidate, 1 comprehended nothing in the least of the 
import of it. I had crammed my lectures and I got through. 

Naturally in the first year of my residence in Hartford I was 
in the way of learning many things concerning Dr. Bushnell from 
those who had been observant of his career —in some cases from 
its beginning — which, as may be supposed, I had an ear to hear. 
By certain of my parishioners in particular who had been his 
parishioners, I had rehearsed to me the story of his active pastor- 
ate, of how he had appeared when in the plenitude of his physical 
vigor, and how he carried on his work in the church. I remarked 
that such accounts tended in the main to emphasize the phenomena 
of the spiritual inspirations that had proceeded from him as minis- 
ter and leader of his flock. The effect of particular sermons of 
his was often spoken of. One man, I recall, said of a sermon from 
the text “He that is not for me is against me,” “it went through 
us like grapeshot.” 

From the Doctor himself also I gathered much regarding the 
former days, and with him, too, the recollections of them were pre- 
vailingly religious and spiritual. He had comparatively little to 
say of the wars he had passed through. 

Of the general stimulating effect of his preaching frequent 
mention was made. A leading business man of the city told me 
that when he was a youth, his employer —a parishioner of the 
Doctor’s — used to come into his store Monday mornings and clap- 
ping his hands with a gesture of exhilaration say to his partners 
and clerks, ‘“ You ought to have been at our church yesterday ! 


' You would have heard one of the greatest sermons ever preached !” 


Then, walking up and down, he would give them the outline and 
substance of the sermon, kindling with enthusiasm as he went on, 
and wind up with, “ Now let’s do a big week’s work !” 

Mr. Austin Dunham, in his time one of Hartford’s most hon- 
ored and enterprising citizens — a parishioner of the Doctor’s he too 
—once remarked to me that in no other way had Dr. Bushnell 
done so much for Hartford as in making men. “The fact is,” he 
said, “he taught men to think large thoughts, to use their minds. 
He put into them the notion of amounting to something, of accom- 
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plishing something, which in many cases accounted in large degree 
for what they did amount to and accomplish.” 

It was one of the Doctor’s sayings, once repeated to me in ap- 
plication to myself, that a cardinal obligation of every man was to 
make as much of a man of himself as he could. 

From numerous sources I received all that loving and loyal 
memories could contribute to help me frame a lively conception of 
him as he had been in his mighty prime. 

Still, Horace Bushnell the aged, the prey of wasting disease, his 
outward man perishing, his speech in ruins, is, and will ever be, 
my Horace Bushnell after all. Those conditions, I mean, are present 
in the portrait of his exterior person as his image rises before me. 
They were, I need not say, of the body only. Never, in mind and 
spirit, was he more alive than in his declining years. It was always 
a marvel to see how that inner hfe dominated the physical in him. 
Sick man as he was he did not seem hkea sick man. He would 
not be invalided any more than he could possibly help. He was 
full of the impulse of action —of the athletic impulse, you might 
say. There was no end to his pluck. If you were going to climb 
a mountain he would go along with you. ‘Hold on there!” he 
would call out if your pace exceeded what his scant breath could 
support ; ‘‘ Not quite so fast! Remember you have lungs and I 
haven't!” But he never gave up. 

Though my opportunity of acquaintance with him came so late, 
and after he had in one sense quit the stage of action, it was not 
therefore, as regards my being put in the way of knowing him, a 
deficient one. For if ever there was a man who was entirely him- 
self and like himself in all circumstances it was he. In the lighter 
operations of his mind and in the minor expressions of his moral 
nature his fundamental characteristics were illustrated in a degree, 
I think, exceptional. His traits of originality and independence, 
for instance, were universal in their scope. When he chose the 
site of his house on Winthrop street he chose it with reference, for 
one thing, to the wide view it afforded. He wanted to be where 
he could see a good way, he said. And he chose it before there 
was any street there. The street had to come to him. That was 
Bushnell in theology and in everything. Place him where you 
might he struck out for himself. What was established had small 
force of authority with him because it was established. Up in the 
Adirondack region, where I spent a vacation with him in the 
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summer of 1868, there was a route which parties desiring to visit 
certain natural phenomena of interest lying back a distance in the 
wilderness had always taken. The Doctor had not been there three 
days, before, by studying the lay of the land and the map, he made 
up his mind that another, less circuitous one, was feasible. It was 
a sort of heresy in the premises, but he was persuaded of the sound- 
ness of his view ; and nothing would do but I must set out with 
him and put it to proof. 

On that exploration we took with us for guides and porters two 
men who were experts in woodcraft and who had long dwelt 
arnong those mountains. But no sooner were we under way than 
it became evident that as for being guided by them in the sense of 
saying, “Go ahead, and we will follow,” the doctor had no such 
idea. From the moment we got fairly into the woods he insisted 
on knowing from them the exact why and wherefore of every turn 
that was made. Their reports of the direction in which we were 
at any time traveling he invariably tested by the compass. And 
when his judgment and theirs in any particular crossed, as not in- 
frequently happened, there was a halt for argument. At one point 
we became involved ere we were aware in the oozy mazes of a 
tamarack swamp, necessitating a pause to look about us and see 
what was the best way to get back te firm ground. I did all I 
could to make the Doctor sit still and let the guides do the reconnoi- 
tering required to settle the matter. But, no, he could not delegate 
a function of that nature, and so he went plunging back and forth, 
charged with the whole responsibility of the situation, till the prob- 
lem was solved. His exertions, however, together with a jar he 
had received from slipping on a wet log, presently brought on a 
hemorrhage from the lungs, of which I knew nothing till, as he 
walked before me, he turned and said, “ Look here!” showing me 
a mouthful of blood he had thrown upon the ground. I was 
aghast. ‘“Wemust stop atonce!’Isaid. “No, no,” he answered, 
“don’t tell the guides. It isn’t serious and I would rather move 
along.” But by the time we went into camp, an hour or so later, 
he was perceptibly weak. During the night he continued to raise 
blood and grew feverish and slept hardly any, while to complete 
the misery of his plight it came on to rain. In the morning he 
was quite unable to proceed. I was, of course, desperately uneasy, 
and knew not what to do, for it was miles to any house. But he 
took it quietly. He lay still under the bough shelter through the 
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day — the rain happily had ceased —forbidding me to go or send 
for help, as I begged him to let me, telling me not to worry and 
that he would be all right soon. Toward evening he felt better, and 
that night he had a pretty good sleep. Next morning he rose, 
stirred about a little, ate some breakfast, and said cheerily, “ Well, 
I’m on foot again ; today we will march.” Naturally I had no 
thought under the circumstances of marching anywhere but to the 
nearest place where a conveyance could be had to take us back to 
where we came from, and in some way I implied that. Whereupon 
to my equal astonishment and dismay he said, “No, indeed! We 
are not going back; we are going on — unless you back out.” 
He would hear to nothing else. Accordingly on we went, and 
tramped three days more, and returned in the end with his doctrine 
of the new route completely demonstrated. 

Oh, what boundless stuff of grit and courage was in him ! 

His engineering faculty was constitutional and was always 
awake. I have heard him tell that when in 1856 he was in California 
for his health, the question of the route by which the Pacific rail- 
road — then only a project — should enter California was in debate. 
Stranger and invalid as he was the Doctor took a keen interest in it, 
and as he journeyed up and down had an eye to that matter and 
reached a conclusion upon it. When at last the road was built it 
pleased him not a little that his route was the one adopted. For 
another incident of that California visit, that will be in place here, 
he told me that traveling in the wilder portion of the state he one 
day, while by chance separated from his party, came, as he supposed, 
near to an encounter with a grizzly bear. He thought he heard 
one crashing through the underbrush and making directly for him. 
It was a portentous sound, he said, that sent the blood back to his 
heart. But what he did in the emergency was to get out a big 
pocket-knife he carried and open it and stand ready to defend him- 
self as best he could. An instinctive expression, it was, of his 
spirit of self-reliance. 

No work of his, it is often and truly said, more strikingly 
illustrates the original cast of his genius than his invention — for 
it was an invention —of the Park yonder which bears his name. 
Some things he related to me of the history of it I recall. He 
would recur with glee to the general skepticism and ridicule which 
his first broaching of the idea of it provoked, the public imagina- 
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tion being quite unequal to the conception of such a thing as the 
proposed transformation of what was the unsightliest portion of the 
city. I can hear the laugh with which he told how, on a fire hav- 
ing just then destroyed one of the ramshackle buildings that stood . 
on the ground included in his plan, he had received a letter intimat- 
ing that the said fire was of his procuring, to cheapen the purchase 
price of the property. 

This, too, I had from his own lips; that after a committee had 
been raised to report on the feasibility of the scheme, Mr. D. F. 
Robinson, an eminent citizen who was its leading member, an- 
nounced to him that, while for himself he favored it, the expense 
of carrying it out was so great that he much feared, when it came 
to a popular vote, it would fail of approval. He therefore judged 
it expedient to be content with trying to secure what is now the 
western section of the park, and to let the rest go. ‘To which he 
had replied: “Mr. Robinson, I think you are mistaken. Things 
' are often made practicable by being made difficult. Human nature 
is such that in many cases the more considerable the enterprise to 
which you challenge a community, the more likely you are to get 
it adopted. In my opinion it is safer to ask for the whole than for 
the half.” This view Mr. Robinson and the committee in the end 
accepted and ventured to submit a proposition to the people that 
was at the time fairly heroic; and the Doctor’s prophecy came 
true. 

Another thing I remember his telling that is of a similar illus- 
trative significance. When in 1873 the city had appropriated a 
section of the park for the site of a new State Capitol, upon its 
becoming known that he regretted the fact and had views of his 
own respecting a site for the Capitol, he was, from a feeling of 
what was due him, invited to present those views to his fellow 
citizens at a public meeting called for the purpose the next day. 
By the way, when he was at this time reminded that one of the 
reasons he had originally advanced for the creation of the Park was 
that some day a site for a capitol would be wanted and there it 
would be, he brushed the suggestion aside, saying that that was 
years ago and meanwhile he had been growing and knew more 
than he did then. The offer of the hearing which I have referred 
to touched him deeply, but he was in a very weak condition and 
doubted if he could possibly avail himself of it. “But,” he said, 
“thinking myself specially charged with the care of some things 
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in Hartford, I answered that I would if I could. I would wait 
and see.” That night he had such a quiet sleep as he had not had 
for weeks, and on the strength of it went to.the meeting and said 
his say. His site for the Capitol was the height overlooking the 
Park on the west, where the High School now stands. While it 
was not chosen; of that meeting came the purchase of the Trinity 
College grounds to build the Capitol on, and the saving of the 
park whole, and more. 

Afterward, when the foundations of the Capitol were being 
laid, meeting him one day on the street he said to me: “They are 
not putting that Capitol in the right place. It ought to stand two 
hundred feet further south, and if I was well enough I'd get it 
moved now.” 

A thing in Dr. Bushnell—and the thing I might say above 
every other — that was impressed upon me from the beginning of 
my acquaintance with him was his perfect truth. One-saw and , 
felt from being with him that truth was the element in which he} 
lived... The principle of it ran all through him to his finger ends! 
He never moved a hand, so to speak, that he did not manifest it. 
Truth with him was not religious truth particularly, but a uni- 
versal thing. In whatever shape it came before him he recognized 
it and rejoiced in it. Going with him, not long before he passed 
away, into one of our great insurance buildings then in course of 
construction and nearly completed, our attention was drawn to a 
huge door just finished. The Doctor inspected it with care, opened 
and shut it, saw how nicely its ponderous weight was balanced, 
how perfectly it fitted its frame, examined it all round, and finally 
patting it with his hand said in a tone of most earnest satisfaction: 
“There! That is a piece of truth, and the man who made it is a 
true man! ” 

In his judgment of men he set a higher mark on honesty in 
the whole range of its application, it seemed to me, than any one 
Thad ever known. For opinions on all subjects, no matter how 
narrow and mistaken, so that they were honest, he had boundless 
toleration. Great was his delight when one of the Adirondack 
natives, whose acquaintance he made, a worthy soul, a solid Chris- 
tian, confided to him in conversation his utter skepticism of the 
truth of the Copernican system of astronomy, —in particular of the 
rotundity and orbital motion of the earth, — alleging not only its 
unscripturalness, but that it contradicted his lifelong observation. 
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“J respect him,” said the Doctor. “He don’t believe in the 
Copernican system, but anyhow he is well grounded in the 
Ptolemaic, and he goes by it. It tells him accurately enough 
when it is time in the morning to get up.” 

His own quality and practice of truth were answerable to his 
large sort of recognition of it. It was an omnipresent veracity ; 
the reigning law of his mind and heart. He did not seem to know 
how to be otherwise than simply and absolutely straightforward. 
One could not think that in uttering his mind he ever on any occa- 
sion considered prudentially the consequences to himself. I do not 
believe he ever did. 

Never can I forget his witness concerning himself which it was 
once given me to hear. We were angling together on a mountain 
stream. I had happened to tell him what some one had recently 
told me of his obligation to Itim for aid in keeping the Christian 
faith, and had remarked that it must be a comfort to him to know 
that there were many to whom he had been the means of that sort 
of help. Whereupon he turned and faced me, and in a manner of 
utmost seriousness — almost solemnity — replied: “The only thing 
that gives me the least comfort in myself is that I know and can 
testify that I have above all things else desired to know the truth,” 
—or those were very nearly his words as shortly after I recalled 
them. They stand together somehow in my thoughts of him*with 
what he said to me of himself on another occasion not far from the 
same time. Again I had been remarking, more or less foolishly I 
presume, —I remember the very spot, it was on Asylum street, 
between here and the railroad station—on the satisfaction he 
must derive from the evidences coming to him of the good he had 
done. He rebuked me and said: ‘The wonder to me is that God 
has been so patient with me; that He has borne with me as He 
has.” And he spoke very humbly. I apprehend a deep interior 
harmony of meaning in the two sayings. 
| To the search for truth which had consciously been his sov- 
lereign quest went not alone the labor of intellectual inquiry, but 
As indispensably a temper of spirit suited to its nature. My 
Brother Parker remembers, as do I, our once speaking to him of a 
certain book that had just appeared arraigning the Princeton the- 
ology in points in which it was specially obnoxious to him. We 
asked him if he had read it. He had. Did he like it? No, he 
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did not. Why? we demanded, in some surprise. “The book,” 
he said, “is able, and it is well enough argued, but it isn’t written 
in a good spirit.” In all the years I knew him, I never, that I can 
recall, heard him utter a word that had the least tinge of bitterness 
in it toward any of his opponents, even those whose bitterness 
toward him had been most extreme. I once sat with him in an 
ecclesiastical council —I cannot delay, to tell when or where, and I 
wouldn’t anyway — during the open proceedings of which language 
of a downrightly unkind and offensive description was by one in- 
dividual used toward him. When presently the council was in 
private session, the offender being absent, the Doctor took occasion 
to say of him—and he did it with perfect gentleness— that he 
was a great deal better man than the brethren might imagine from 
hearing him. 

In this all comprehensive truth-love of his, including both mind 
and heart, to which his genius was ever subject, was there not ful- 
filled the eminent condition of fruitful discovery in the field of 
things spiritual, according to our Saviour’s words: ‘If thine eye 
be single thy whole body shall be full of ight” ? 

Another condition of it which he fulfilled was the rigorous rule 
he exercised over himself physically — his temperance in the Chris- 
tian meaning, of which I early took note. He was, indeed, no 
ascetic. He enjoyed the common pleasures of life with ardent 
relish. He delighted in social intercourse. He had a quick sense 
of humor. He could laugh. He was fond of a horse. Nature 
was full of charm to him. President Porter told me of his once 
saying to him of a landscape in his native New Preston which, as 
seen from a certain point of outlook, he had felt the remarkable 
beauty of in his boyhood, that though he had viewed it times with- 
out number, it had never, with every fresh survey, failed to dis- 
close to him some feature of delight which was new, which he was 
conscious of not having discerned in it before. That,” said 
President Porter, “was the mark of a great mind.” But highly 
capable of such delectations as he was, and much as he relished 
them, you could not be with him long without perceiving that 
there was nothing he more despised or put further from him than 
the self-indulgent habit. As relates to winning knowledge of the 
highest truth especially, it was the first article of his creed that no. 
one who consulted ease could prosper. To such a one there could 
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be no revelation. If you would be wise in heavenly understand- 
ing, like Daniel you must refuse the king’s dainties. He kept 
that law as the inexorable law of spiritual insight. In connection 
with his quest of truth he practiced fasting, —on occasion I have 
heard him say —even to the extent of not looking into a news- 
paper for days together, that he might clear the windows of his 
soul; and to him who was wont so intently to watch the beating 
of the heart of the world’s life that was a stern abstinence. 

“Pasting,” he said, “is saying to the body with all its passions 
and to the lower mind with all its pettiness, ‘Go down there and 
stay till I call you, and leave me alone.’” 

So he set himself to understand and chastened himself before 
his God. : 

Few of my recollections of him are so dear, and none are more 
precious, than of his prayers; pre-eminently of some I heard him 
offer in the sanctuary of nature. One of these in particular is 
deep-graven in my memory. We had spent an afternoon toiling 
up a trail that followed the course of an Adirondack mountain 
brook, our plan being to camp out over night and fish down the 
brook the next day. Our destination was a certain cascade — 
called ever since Bushnell Falls—away up on the side of Mt. 
Marcy, which we reached a little before sundown. The Doctor 
was thoroughly fatigued with his climb, and so I found him a seat 
beside the basin pool below the falls, and rigged out a rod for him 
and left him to catch trout for supper — which he did in sufficiency, 
though he said he was too tired to see the water — while I pre- 
pared our bed and made a fire. When it came time to get into 
our blankets we had a few verses from the New Testament (if it 
was not this time it was another such time that when I had read 
the seventeenth chapter of John he said: “There’s a subject for 
you. Show how impossible it is that that is a human production ”), 
and then J asked him to pray. He turned partly over on his face 
— he was lying down — and began in his natural voice but with a 
tone as soft and melodious as the low murmur of the stream be- 
neath, what seemed for all the world like speaking to some one 
who was next to him, but whom I did not see. And so he con- 
tinued communing in expressions of adoring thanks and love and 
humility and trust and blessed hope with that near Presence, till, 
when he ceased, I found every other thought swallowed up in the 
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feeling that God was there. . There was in it all the vivid sugges- 
tion, the reflection, of a long and dear acquaintance fraught with 
holy memories —as, indeed, there was — between him and his God 
—his God in Christ. For it was to God in Christ that he prayed 
then and always. And I am reminded here of his once telling me 
how, at the time the charges of heresy were being pressed against 
him, it was said to him by prominent Unitarians whom he met, I 
think, in Boston: “ Bushnell, why submit to be buffeted by those 
‘Connecticut ministers? You belong with us; why not say so and 
join us?” and how he made reply: “Gentlemen, I am much mis- 
‘taken by many, but by none so much as by you. I don’t belong! 
with you, but the farthest possible otherwise, if you only knew it.” 
| Is there any one but will say that time has completely verified that 
' statement ? 

I surely never knew a man who seemed to believe more in be- 
lieving in Christ than did Horace Bushnell. He used to say that 
the difference between him and those who would have cast him 
out of the evangelical fellowship was not that he believed less than 
they did but that he believed more. Nothing is more certain than 
that the faith of Christ was from first to last the vitalizer and 
nourisher of his genius. And there was ever an intimate relation 
of correspondence between the history of his thought as a Christian 
theologian and the history of his personal spiritual experience as 
a Christian man. ‘ 

But it is time I brought these reminiscences to a close. 

As at length the day drew near that would part him from us 
it was evident that the things unseen were growing to him the 
only substantial realities. ‘How are you, Doctor?” said a friend 
who met him while he was still able to crawl out of doors. 
“Almost gone!” “Well, how do feel about it?” “I can hardly 
tell,” was the reply, “except that as to this dying we make so 
much of I have come to think that there isn’t much to it.” He 
was full of great cheer. To an old parishioner, of whose imminent 
departure hence he had learned — it was the very man whose manner 
of going into his store Monday mornings and reporting the previous 
day’s sermon I told about —he wrote, “ You will hardly have time 
to turn round before I am with you,” adding with other words of 
congratulation, ‘to be with Christ and rest in Him where He rests; 
how full and free and tender is this hope!” 
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Gentler or sweeter leave-taking than his there could not be. 
Some scenes of it are to some of us forever memorable. One of 
them I may relate. It occurred at a meeting of the Ministerial 
Association of which he was a member, and the last, my impres- 
sion is, that he attended. 

He had been appointed to read a sermon at this meeting. 
When it was called for he took out his manuscript and as he 
smoothed it in his hands quietly remarked: “Brethren, the sermon 
I am going now to read you is, I suppose, the last I shall ever 
write. My subject is, Our Relations to Christ in the Future Life.” 
He began to read. With awed and quivering hearts we listened 
till he ceased. Then, according to custom, the moderator called 
on us in order for our criticism of the sermon. But, as you would 
expect, no one felt like talking. Those called on first said a word 
or two of approval—nothing more—till it came Dr. Burton’s 
turn, and he shook his head. 

“Oh, say something,” cried the Doctor to him, ‘I want to 


know what you think about it.” ‘ Well,” said Dr, Burton, “ per- 
haps I ought to,” and after a long pause he began. ‘The Doctor 
— says—that—this is his last sermon—” then suddenly put his 


hands over his face and burst into loud weeping; and we all wept 
with him. Old men were there who had stood by the Doctor in 
his dark days, and young men whose love for him was new, and 
every spirit alike was overwhelmed with a sense of pathos that 
was inexpressible except by tears. And the Doctor— he sat there 
in the midst, his own eyes wet, but his face shining like an angel’s; 
beholding us with a look of blessing that seemed to reflect the 
very light and love of heaven. 

Again and again did he bid good-by after this fashion to those 
_ of his earthly fellowship, telling them that soon they should see 
his face no more, till while they were still talking with him, lo, he 
was gone. 

I do not know how better I can end than with a few extracts 
from my diary which refer to Dr. Bushnell in his last days. They 
are not much, but such as they are, they are from the life and have 
a certain interest on that account which will plead my apology for 
introducing them, I may explain that I did not begin to keep a 
diary till the autumn of 1874. How often have | wished that I 
had begun with it earlier, and so have preserved many and many 
a thing he said and did, now gone beyond recall. 
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The first is of date Nov. 8, 1874, less than a year ‘and a half be- 
fore his death, and is this: _ 


‘‘Dr. Bushnell in church. He came up into the pulpit after sermon 
and pronounced the benediction. 


And these, with only slight alterations, mainly for clearness, 
are the others : 


March 15, 1875. 


‘Called to inquire after Dr. Bushnell, who has had a bad turn and 
was feared to be going at last. Found that he was a little better, so much 
so that I was permitted to go up and see him. The dear old man lay on 
a couch in his study and when he saw me coming reached out his hand 
and hailed me ina bright, cheery, half-humorous and very loving tone, 
calling me by my first name. I stayed not many seconds and did not say 
much ; neither did he; but I felt vastly refreshed when I went out. He 
said to his wife a day or two ago as she was trying to do something for 
him, ‘It’s a pretty delicate matter to nurse an old fellow who doesn’t 
know whether he wants to get well or not, isn’t it?’ He has, during this 
sickness, shown an interest and pleasure in flowers in degree quite new to 
him. He says that this is the first opportunity he ever had to take time 
to look at them. I remarked that I was glad to hear that he had taken to 
flowers. ‘Oh, no,’ he answered, ‘they’ve taken to me, they look at 
anes” 


Pagano Sy, 1S) 75. 
““One of Dr. Bushnell’s daughters said to him the other day, ‘ It must 
be very hard for you to lie here, Father. You show a great deal of pa- 


tience.’ ‘ Well,’ replied the Doctor, ‘I’ve got a great deal of weakness to 
support it.’” 

APTI, LS. 

‘““Met Dr. Bushnell on the street (I was on my way to see him) and 
walked with him over an hour. He is sadly feeble, having to stop once 
in a while to rest, but unchanged in the freshness of his spirit and the in- 
terest of his thoughts. He said that he wanted to write a book on Inspi- 
ration, yet had not the physical strength for it. We talked of his using 
an amanuensis, but he doubted if he could to advantage, or any way. 
Finally he said that the mental tension involved in composing on any 
wise was more than his body could sustain. He had thought somewhat 


of talking the subject over with some friend and letting him do the writ- 
ing. But who could?” 


Jan. 27, 1876. 


“Spent part of the forenoon with Dr. Bushnell. It was mournful to 
see how feeble he has grown, but I felt a sense of Christian triumph in be- 
holding the quietness that possessed him.” 
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Heb. 5, 1876. [This is the last. He died only twelve days 
after. | 

““Called to see Dr. Bushnell and found him unable to receive company. 
Alas, I fear I shall never behold his face in this life again. 

““Had a long talk with Mrs. Bushnell, who seemed to me in a more ex- 
alted frame of Christian feeling than I had ever witnessed in anyone be- 


fore. Felt as I left the house a mighty conviction of spiritual realities and 
a desire to live in them.” 


So concludes the record. Iam glad that the final sentence of 
it introduces, and introduces as it does, so fitly, mention of one 
whom Dr. Bushnell himself ever accounted the principal earthly 
light of his hfe and source of its inspirations — his noble wife, in 
God’s kind providence still with us. The intimation it conveys re- 
garding her is true. But, “felt a mighty conviction of spiritual 
realities and a desire to live in them,” tells and sums up in a word 
the effect most memorable to me that proceeded from my personal 
companionship and communion with Horace Bushnell from first to 
last. 


“HORACE BUSHNELL—CHRISTIAN PROPHET” 
By Epwin Ponp ParkKER 


As St. Paul described himself in his salutation to the saints at 
Rome, so, changing one word, we may describe Horace Bushnell : 
«A servant of Jesus Christ, called to be a prophet, separated unto 
the Gospel of God.” 


The two fundamental elements of prophecy are insight and 
expression. Christian prophecy implies insight or discernment of 
spiritual things by divine illumination, and expression of them, by 
inspiration, in terms of Christian truth or in the tones and ca- 
dences of Christian testimony. We may define it, then, as the 
publication, under the impulse of inspiration, and for edification, 
of truths perceived by divine illumination, apprehended by faith 
and assimilated by experience. 

Moreover, Christian prophecy requires a natural basis and ra- 
tional preparations in the human mind; aptitudes, fertilities, and 
inspirabilities in which to nest itself; a suitable stock of natural 
gifts on which to graft its spiritual gift for support and nourish- 
ment. All the fresh and spontaneous up-spring and out-flow of its 
intuitions, all its insight and utterance, imply prepossessions of 
moral strength and intellectual power, and manifold preparation 
by culture and discipline. The prophet, then, is one qualified for 
his calling by certain original inspirabilities, moral and intellectual, 
and by his devout culture of them, and further qualified by illu- 
minations and inspirations crowning all his outfit and preparation, 
for the revelation in-him and the proclamation by him of divine 
messages. 

Again, because insight gives foresight, the prophet will be a 
secr of things as they are unfolding and becoming; will discern 
far-signalings and intimations of Providence ; will fore-run men 
to prepare the way for them and them for the way of God’s com- 
ing kingdom. His anticipative views will seem visionary and his 
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heraldings will encounter incredulity and resistance on their part 
who, facing to the past, live by memory and tradition. Where- 
fore, he must be a man of confidence, courage, and self-control. 


Fundamental among Dr. Bushnell’s inspirabilities was the) 
truthfulness of his moral nature. He had a great conscience — | 
which he called the “oracle-faculty’””— and he reverenced and) 
obeyed it 
“«Ag God’s most intimate Presence in the soul, 

And his most perfect image in the world.” 


The great power of his personality rested ultimately on this 
solid foundation. By this all-pervading genuineness and truthful- 
ness he was prepared for his pursuit of truth, his passion for it, 
and for inhabitation and illumination by the very Spirit of Truth. 


Dr. Bushnell was intellectually susceptible to prophetic inspira- 
tion both because this truthfulness ruled his mind, and because 
those mental faculties which have most affinity with such inspira- 
tion were predominant in him. MHe possessed in remarkable 
measure those powers of insight and expression which in the realm 
of things intellectual mark the men of prophetic genius. He had 
a vital, original, fertile, versatile mind; sane, serene, hopeful, 
cheerful, and honest as the ight to which its windows were wide 
open. But he had a mind for exploration and discovery, intent 
on getting through the crust to the inside and marrow of things ; 
intuitive, ingenious, and inventive. He foresaw and predicted 
the use of electricity as a motive power, marked the route of rail- 
roads, showed how a veritable Paradise could be made of the 
squalidest portion of his city, and built his own house where he 
might have large views and see a great way off. 

Above all, he had “the vision and the faculty divine”, with its 
power of perceiving, apprehending, and representing truth, as he 
has described it in the noble essay, “The Gospel a Gift To The 
Imagination” ; its intuitions and outlooks, its wealth of imagery 
and analogy, its transfigurations of thought, and its supreme com- 
mand of language wherewith to set all troops and trains of thought 
in suitable and splendid order and array. His mind, so consti- 
tuted, was a magnificent organ for the interpretation of Christian 
truth, needing only the revelation of that truth, and, therewith, 


{ 
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Divine inspiration flowing through all its faculties and voicing 
them, to break forth into grand and moving strains of Christian 
prophecy. 

Again, in Dr. Bushnell the spirit of the prophet was ever 
subject to the prophet. It never ran away with him nor ‘upset 
him, nor set him up in any vain confidence or show. He had him- 
self in splendid self-control body, mind, and spirit. Whether 
footing or winging his way, he moved right on without flurry or 
flightiness, poising all buoyances of thought and spirit with pound 
judgment and solid sense. —a 


In his essay on “ Work and Play” he distinguishes (courage. 


from bravery, defining the_former as “the greatness of 2 great 
_heart ; the repose and confidence of a man whose soul is rested in 
truth and principle.” 

He possessed that sort of courage, with its equanimity and 
magnanimity. He quietly nailed his theses to the gates of Har- 
vard, Yale, and Andover, not ignorant of what would come of it, 
and through all the tumult that ensued seemed not only undis- 
mayed but unperturbed. At the Diet of Litchfield, where his 
clerical life seemed in jeopardy, he conquered as much by the 
composure as by the courage with which he refused to retract or 
modify what he had written. “To me”, he said, “they are truths 
such as I must violate my own well-being and my spiritual integ- 
rity before God, not to embrace, profess, and, with what ability I 
have, to maintain.” 

To understand Dr. Bushnell’s further preparation for his pro- 
phetic gift and service, one must consider that way of experience 
jin which he was conducted through doubts and difficulties into his 
joyful and permanent possession—of—€hristian faith and truth. 
PF osatally consecrated to the Gospel ministry by a godly mother 
whose subsequent and judicious guidance he gratefully recognized 
as God's way with his soul, he was a child of Christian nurture. 
His epoch-making treatise on that subject reflects. no doubt, the 
experiences of his own childhood and youth. He also received 
impressions of the beauty and majesty of God through a delight in 
the natural world which grew with his growth. The youth of 
seventeen years, while tending a carding machine, wrestles with 
the ninth chapter of Romans, and writes out his conclusions. 
“The- Lord im his tender mercy led me to Jesus”, is the tender 
record of his experience at the age of nineteen years. He joined 
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the church, observed its ordinances, and maintained a singular 
blamelessness of conduct. He never denied the genuineness of 
that conversion, but, in old age, significantly said of it: “It is not 
wonderful that a Christian life begun in such crudity required 
many turns of loss and recovery to ripen it.” The severe and 
protracted trial of his faith which ensued should be regarded as 
“the turns of loss and recovery” requisite to ripen it. The 
wintry weather which stripped the tree of its foliage and left it 
dead’ to outward appearance did not kill it, and in due time and 
vernal season it put forth abundant foliage, blossoms, and fruit. 

We find him, a year after graduation from college, obstructed 
in the way of preparation for the ministry by declension of re- 
ligious life and unbelief. The gentle remonstrances of his mother 
induced him to suspend a decision to enter the legal profession, 
and to accept a tutorial appointment at Yale, where, in a better re- 
ligious atmosphere, he was to “think himself out of his over- 
thinking, and discover how far above reason is trust.” The inter- 
esting and instructive story of his recovery of faith there, outlined 
in the memorable sermon on “The Dissolving of Doubts”, must 
not-detain us. The long and painful struggle had been, from first 
to last, a struggle to believe; to find something wholly believable ; 
to feel the rock underfoot; and to get in touch with things real 
and vital. He could not adjust his mind to the standard religious 
doctrines of his day, and as they fell away, he found or fancied 
himself in destitution of truth. At last he lighted on the way to 
the truth and promptly took it. 


Wayfaring thus, and repeating the patriarch’s experience, he 
found himself wrestling with a divine friend and not a foe, gave 
over the vain contention, and, clinging to him with whom he had 
striven, sought and obtained his blessing. Nevertheless, with this 
daybreak and blessing came no comfort or satisfaction in the 
prevalent orthodoxy. ‘The bed was shorter than that a man 
could stretch himself upon it, and the covering narrower than 
that he could wrap himself in it.” As late as the time of his set- 
tlement in Hartford he had, as he confesses, “many and great 
difficulties on hand in respect to Gospel truths”, and a ‘very 
slender furniture” for his work. Looking back from the stand- 
point of the twentieth anniversary of his settlement, the only 
things in the list of his qualifications at that time which moved 
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\ his respect were “a mustard-seed of Christian experience,” and _ 


| «an honest determination to find the truth.” He was even then 
‘“goming into religion on the side of reason or philosophy,” having 
“small conception of it as a faith and a supernatural gift.” Faith- 
fully prosecuting the work confided to him, and diligently and 
devoutly pursuing his studies, at last “he beat his music out.” 
The time came—it was in the opening days of what was a New 
Year indeed to him—-when Dr. Bushnell heard and obeyed the 
prophetic and welcome call: “Arise, shine, for thy ight is come, 
and the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee!” He has told us 


some things about it, and his wife, who was waiting with him for 


that light, has supplied an account of it. He suddenly saw, as 
never before, and with glad surprise, the Gospel! ‘I seemed to 
pass a boundary, from partial seeings, glimpses, and doubts, into a 
closer knowledge of God and into his inspirations which I have 
never lost.” ‘‘Christianity is opened to me now as a new heaven 
of truth, wide as the firmament, luminous, clear, and glorious.” 
“The great mystery of godliness mirrored in the heart by an in- 
ward revelation of Christ.” 

“Tt all came to him”, says Mrs. Bushnell, “after all his 


thought and study, not as something reasoned out, but as by in- | 


spiration—a revelation from the mind of God.” Yes, after all 
his thought and study, but as God’s benediction upon it all. For 
this great and crowning experience Dr, Bushnell had been prepar- 
ing, in all his training, in all his toil of thought and study, in all 
his mental struggles, in all his resolutely honest conflicts and turns 
of loss and recovery, and in all his discipline of trials and sorrow. 

t was God’s way with his prophetic soul. It may be said, also, 
that there had been presages as well as desires and expectations of 
this experience. The full May foliage of his faith had prophesied 


this abundant June blossoming of it, and given an earnest of great / 


future fruitfulness. Thus came to Dr. Bushnell the heavenly} 


\vision and its revelations of divine truths to his spiritual under! 
jstanding so prepared to receive and then to proclaim them. Thus 
came upon him, as to Eldad and Medad of old, in the camp, the 
prophetic gift ; and as upon Elisha ploughing in his field, so upon 
this man at his toil and “ploughing in uses” the prophet’s mantle 
was cast, and straightway he began to prophesy, in sermons, ad- 
dresses, and books, to the delight and edification of many, and to 
the sore perplexity and displeasure of others. 


_ 
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That year of 1848 was one of extraordinary intellectual pro- 
ductivity. During the summer he delivered the magnificent 
oration on “Work and Play”, at Harvard, and the three theo- 
logical addresses — “On the Atonement”, at Cambridge, ‘On the 
Divinity of Christ”, at New Haven, “On Dogma and Spirit”, at 
Andover— which, with the fundamental “Dissertation on Lan- 
guage”, were published soon after in the book entitled “God in 
Christ.” An immediate, fierce, and general assault, “like the 
winds from the four quarters of the heaven”, was made upon these 
alleged heresies, and persistent efforts were made to dislodge their 
author from his ministerial office and fellowship. These things we 
here dismiss with the single remark that when the windy storm 
and tempest were overpast, no disastrous effects were observable, 
but a wholesome clearance of the air, in which the truths uttered 
by Dr. Bushnell stood forth, if not in triumph, yet, as he had pre- 
dicted, “‘having time on their side and God in company.” 


Called to speak out and set forth in rational forms his fertile 
indoctrinations, and with this “strong lift in his religious experi- 
ence coming as a waft upon his inspirations”, it was inevitable that 
he should do some noteworthy theologizing of his own, in some part 
critical and negative, but for the most part positive and fulfilling. 

Few will question the immense suggestiveness and helpfulness 
of this theologizing, but a great, if not the chief value of it is the 


i) 


all-pervading spirit of prophecy in the testimony of Jesus— the | 


/ warmth and glow, the spiritual earnestness, the liturgical fervor | 


| and force of a great Christian faith and experience. Dr. Bushnell 
| was not concerned with defining, articulating, and systematizing 
\truths, but with setting forth their vital meanings and their rela- 
‘tions to reality. In the introduction to “The Vicarious Sacrifice” 
he says: “I do not propose to establish any article whatever in 
this treatise, but only to exhibit, if possible, the loving, helpful, 
transforming, sanctifying Christ, the true soul-bread from heaven, 
the quickening life, the power of God unto salvation.” So speaks 
the prophet inthe theologian. All his strictly theological work was 
a means to this higher end for which he had truth in hand. His 
chief interest in that truth was neither intellectual nor theological, 
but human. Wherever his books have been read they have con- 
veyed this impression, not only of theologic ingenuity in giving to 
old truths some new embodiment and garb, but of spiritual origin- 
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ality and prophetic instrumentality in resuscitating them and show- 
ing them forth in newness of life and so in newness of form and 
vesture, as at the word of an ancient prophet the dry bones of the 
valley became a living host. Nothing was more characteristic of 
Dr. Bushnell than just this v7vddness — of thought, feeling, imagina- 
tion, and expression — vividness that vivified! To a correspond- 
= who had expressed admiration for the strong and beautiful 
things in his books concerning forgiveness he wrote: “They all 
were distilled in the alembic of my own experience.” To another 
correspondent who wondered at his power of expression he said : 
“Finding the air full of wings about me, buoyant and free, T let 
them come under and lift.” 

| The result is a vivid and unique forthsetting of truth in forms 
of thought and language worthy of it, touched with the affections 
of God, powerful over the souls of men, but always suggestive of 
more than is or can be told. A. music of the Gospel, melodious 
and symphonic, sounds through sermon and treatise and essay ; 
and we find him, as he found St. Paul, “not so much theologizing 
as flaming in the holy inspirations of truth.” As we move on 
with him, our hearts begin to burn within us. The atmosphere 
becomes Pentecostal. The criticism may be weak, the logic may 
limp, the interpretation may be forced, and the conclusion lame, 
here and there, but we feel the heavenly breeze, we see the tongue 
of flame, we know that, notwithstanding many an instrumental 


error and imperfection, a man of genius and a man of God is| 


\speaking as by inspiration ; and oh “that all the Lord’s people were 


——— 


jalso prophets, and that the Lord would put his spirit upon them.” | 


And I am tempted to add just here,— oh that in some way 
there might be brought about a revival of Christian interest in 
the writings, and especially in the sermons and essays, of Dr. Bush- 
nell. They are unique in literature. They turn upon great sub- 
jects; they teem with great thoughts in new, fresh forms; they 
are everywhere suggestive ; they catch the breeze at every tack 
and turn, and move on with all the steadiness and majesty and 
buoyancy of a ship at sea; they have utmost felicity of illustra- 
tion and splendor of diction ; they have lost little of their original 
vitality and vividness ; they embody the religious ideas and con- 
victions of a most manful Christian soul ; they bear one up and 
aloft to the high places of thought and feeling and life, where the 
atmosphere is pure and clear and tonic, and the outlooks are 
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grand in many directions ; and they seem to me admirably adapted 
to quicken and freshen the thought, to brace and tone up the re- 
ligious languor and debility, and to put, if possible, some edge on 
the dull faith of this present generation of rather faithless Chris- 
tian people. 


Dr. Bushnell was a Providential man. Taking into considera- 
tion when he came and what he was and did, he seems to have ful- 
filled a certain divine appointment. He appeared at a period when 
the foundations of theological systems were coming under serious 
suspicion of unsoundness, and the systems themselves under 
severer suspicion of unsuitableness. One secret of his successful 
service is lodged in the fact that, while convinced of the necessity 
of some thorough overhauling of current doctrines, and feeling 
constrained to undertake that business, he yet held fast by anchor- 
age of experience and conviction to those essential facts and 
truths in which Christian faith and life have ever had their roots. 
He fully appreciated the precious treasure in the earthen vessels 
which seemed to him to have outlasted their usefulness. Unlike 
many who disbelieve and therefore speak, he spoke because he 
believed. Indeed, he more than once said that he was striving to 
revive, in modern and becoming shape, a lost orthodoxy. Amiel 
says that the great defect of liberal Christianity is its superficial 
conception of sin. Dr. Bushnell’s Christianity had not that defect. 
Any analysis of Christianity in which sin and salvation from it by 
divine redemption figure lightly he would have repudiated. In- 
stead of discarding the altar forms and sacrificial symbols of Holy 
Scripture because of false constructions which had corrupted their 
meanings, he held to them as divinely prepared and indispensable 
means of grace, and labored to restore them to their right mean- 
ings and uses. He was hospitable to new light, capable of con- 
fessing that truth for him had outgrown his previous expositions, 
and of letting go his own small measures when larger measures 


were given him. “I have always been trying to mend,” he once 
‘said. ‘“ How can a man ever get rid of his old sins when he can- 


not let go his little outgrown opinions?” These things I note to 
ndicate how by his positive faith, and real but reasonable and pro- 
gressive orthodoxy, he was eminently fitted for mediation between 
old beliefs and some fresh and vital presentation of their essential 
truths, answerable to experience, consonant with reality, and suit- 
able to life. 


——— 
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Dr. Bushnell had a prophetic sense of things then somewhat 
remote but swiftly coming on, in the progress of scientific thought 
and historical criticism, the significance of which his own experi- 
ences enabled him to understand. A perusal of the two essays — 
“Building Hras in Religion” and “The New Education” — will 
show in what sympathy with all science, in what confidence in real 
religion, and in what belief of the final issue of their closest grap- 
plings in a reconciliation comparable only “with the reconciliation 
of the world-schism made by sin itself,” he welcomed their coming 
conflicts. Men often speak in a large but loose way of strength- 
ening the foundations of religion, making its bulwarks defensible 
against new enginery of assault, replenishing its armory with 
more effective weapons, and inspiring its garrison with new confi- 
dence in the impregnability of its citadel. All such metaphors 
suggestive of essential antagonism, to end in the defeat and discom- 
fiture of either science or religion, fail to represent his higher 
thought and nobler purpose. Dr. Bushnell strove to prepare 
Christian truth and Christian people to meet and welcome all the 
most searching investigations which the scientific spirit was sure to 
make. He created no theological system, founded no school or 
party, formulated no new dogma of inspiration, miracle, trinity, 


_or atonement, but, as Dr. Bacon well said, ‘“‘ he contributed much 


to make all the evangelical theology of our English tongue less 
scholastic, more Scriptural, broader in its views, and more inspiring 
in its relations to the pulpit and to the Christian life.” But more 


“than all else, he saw through the outward and temporary into the in- 


ward and eternal, and reported what he saw with all the enthusi- 
asm of personal experience, with a supreme desire to bring the 
spirit of Christ to bear upon human life, and with an ardent belief 
that the Gospel contains just those elements and promises of har- 
mony with God, of brotherly love, and of social justice, which 
humanity requires for its renovation and perfection. This pro- 
phetic insight and utterance constitute the vital, saving, enduring 
element in all his work. Thus he gave to men not only a broader 
standing and a surerfootedness in their faith, but a bright vision 
of its vital truths, and created a new interest and confidence in the 
Christian religion itself. He put a leaven into Christian thought 
and life which first created surprising and even alarming fermen- 
tations, but which, like that of Jesus’ parable, has worked and still 
works most wholesomely in the entire mass. Innumerable and 
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grateful testimonies, public and private, to the services thus ren- 
dered have come from all quarters of the English-speaking world. 

The stamp of Dr. Bushnell’s individuality was on all that he 
wrote or said. To quote Richard Hooker's sentence : ‘His being 
was a kind of law>te—his working.” Both his instrument of 
thought and his handling of it in the treatment of all subjects 
were unique. Not only in sermons and treatises, but in the lighter 
essays, as, for instance, in that exquisite etching, “The Age of 
Homespun,” his characteristic marks are plain. His bell, to use 
his own words, had a tongue and a voice of its own, 

We noted the same thing in his conversation and fragmentary 
talks, just as there is something in a master’s manner of fingering 
and thumbing and toying with his instrument which indicates 
what he might do with it. Another characteristic of Dr. Bushnell 
was his keen sense of humor. There was a rare spice of humor in 
his composition, that gave zest to his conversation and correspond- 
ence and even flavored his serious writing ; by no means a prepa- 
ration of pleasantries by word-play and anecdote sprinkled on the 
surface for sake of savor, but an aromatic element of his thought. | 
He had also an incisive wit, sometimes caustic as applied to the 
follies and fallacies of people, but almost never sarcastic, and never 
cynical as applied to their foibles and infirmities. It would not be 
difficult to compile a readable volume of his wit and wisdom. 

Mr. Froude’s description of Cardinal Newman suits Dr. Bush- 
nell so well that I quote it: ‘An original force of character 
which refused to be moulded by circumstances and which was to 
make its own way and become a power in the world ; a cleverness 
of intellectual perception ; a disdain of conventionalities ; a temper 
imperious and willful, but always with it a most attractive gentle- 
ness, sweetness, and singleness of heart and purpose. His mind 
was world-wide. He was interested in everything that was going 
on, in science, politics, and literature. He was careless about his 
personal prospects. He had no ambition to make a career, or to 
rise to rank or power. Still less had pleasure any seductions for 
him. His natural temperament was bright and light. * His senses, 
even the commonest of them, were exceptionally delicate. He 
could admire enthusiastically any greatness of action or character, 
however remote the sphere of it from his own.” 

What this man of such character, genius, and resources might 
have become or done in the world, what fortune or distinction he 
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would have achieved as uninspired in his prophetic possibilities, it 
were idle to conjecture. But Dr. Bushnell exemplified his own 
doctrine, that ‘religion is the only sufficient fertilizer of genius.” 
The spirit of Christ passing into him roused all the passion and 
energy of his moral and intellectual soul. It ennobled his individ- 
uality, ruled his imperiousness, stimulated his imagination, enlarged 
his human interests and sympathies, and guided him into that ser- 
vice in which all his splendid powers found their largest scope and 
freedom. As President Porter remarked,“‘ Everything that was 
characteristic of him flourished in the sunshine of his faith.” Hav- a 
ing what he called a great faith talent, when persuasion and belief 
had ripened into faith his faith became ‘a passionate intuition,” 
and airs from heaven were blended with “the breeze of nature 
stirring in his soul:” Out of this inner spiritual life and prophetic 
consciousness, about which all his manifold gifts assembled them- 
selves for handmaiden co-operation and service, came the quicken- 
ing forces which he exerted in the world, the pure and noble life, 
the manifold and wonderful testimony of Jesus, the cheerful 
expenditure of all his energies for true edification of doctrine, life, 
and character, on the basis of Jesus Christ, accompanied, as 
Hdward Irving says, ‘with the scope of eloquence, the creative- 
ness of poetry, the passion of love, the ardors of entreaty, the range 
of knowledge, the revelation of wisdom, and everything else whereby 
- man standeth aloft at the summit of creation’s scale.” 


It was my inestimable privilege, together with Dr. Burton and 
Mr. Twichell, to enjoy Dr. Bushnell’s intimate acquaintance during 
the fourteen years previous to his death — years of his illness and 
infirmity, but not of leisure or rest. Released from pastoral 
responsibilities, he entered upon ‘a ministry at large,” serving in 
it by pen and tongue with broken but untiring industry. He 
preached a great deal, here and there, delivered addresses and ora- 
tions, wrote and published new sermons and treatises, and labored 
incessantly and productively just when his frailty «seemed to re- 
quire perpetual Sabbath.” Indeed, he maintained such habits of 
study and industry, such an interest in human affairs, and such 
cheerfulness and courage; he so pushed all his vitality to the 
front and concealed, as much as possible, all signs of feebleness : 
his mind was so keen and strong and active; there remained to 
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him so much of the physical pleasure, social enjoyment, intellectual 
glory and spiritual comfort of life, that we did not fully appreciate 
his bodily frailty. The following lines from Wordsworth’s 


«Hixcursion ” describe him : 
* Plain his garb ; 

: : Yet he was a man 
Whom no one could have passed without remark ; 
Active and nervous was his gait ; his limbs 
And his whole figure breathed intelligence. 
Time had compressed the freshness of his cheek, 
But had not tamed his eye, that, under brows 
Shaggy and gray, had meanings which it brought 
From years of youth. ; 
A man of hope and forward-looking mind 
Even to the last. 
And surely never did there live on earth 
A man of kindlier nature.” 


His inspirations were nowhere more manifest than in the con- 
genial circles of his Christian brethren. Like Victor Hugo’s good 
bishop, ‘the free wind came with him, and he had the effect 
upon us of an open door.” He sat among us in no conceit or con- 
sciousness of pre-eminence. He neither exacted, expected, nor en- 
joyed demonstrations of deference, and had a frank way of dis- 
couraging all such things. Nothing in his carriage, demeanor, or 
dress denoted superiority, but when he spoke his speech betrayed 
him. Then, often, the thin wan face became luminous ; the 
“good, gray head” that all Hartford knew so well wore a coronal 
glory ; the keen but kindly eyes “seemed (as he once said of 
his grandmother’s eyes) to smite intelligence into people” ; 
and while the wisdom and the wit and the fresh coinage of lan- 
guage were wonderful, we all most wondered at the gracious 
_ words that proceeded out of his mouth, the tender and mystical 
strain in which he spake of the things sacredest and dearest to him. 
Sometimes the topic for discussion seemed so small and scant that 
we expected to go empty away, when suddenly the five barley 
loaves and two small fishes were so multiplied, as by the miracle 
of his speech, that all were fed, and precious fragments remained 
which, alas! were not gathered up for preservation, as they should 
have been. Dr. Bushnell stood in the front rank of those who 
sought to promote the public good, and in his time was the fore- 
most citizen of Hartford. In grateful recognition of his public 
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services the city government decreed, while he lay dying, that the: 
beautiful park for which Hartford is indebted to his foresight and 
perseverance should forever thereafter bear his honored name. IL 
suppose that Dr. Bushnell had faults and imperfections, but I was 
never impressed by them nor concerned with them. The vivid-\ 
ness and absolute frankness of the man made him abrupt at times, \ 
and caused that his manner should occasionally misrepresent him 
to persons imperfectly acquainted with him. 


‘‘On him the loyal-hearted hung, 

The proud was half disarmed of pride ; 
Nor cared the serpent at his side 

To flicker with his double tongue. 

The stern were mild when he was by, 
The flippant put himself to school 
And heard him ; and the brazen fool 

Was softened, and he knew not why.” 


His walk and communion with God were frequently on higher 
ranges than most of us know, and yet, for the most part, he 
walked with feet firm-planted on the earth, and, to quote his own 
words, ‘was deep enough in religion to be able to ive and move 
naturally in it.” His last earthly state was one of tranquil expec- 
tation of going home to be with Christ, ‘‘in the conscious, openly 
revealed friendship of a soul whose affinities are with him,” and 
“not ashamed to be accepted.” Oh, the dear old doctor ! 


‘‘How pure at heart and sound in head, 
With what divine affections bold !” 


We, who were so much with him and greatly reverenced and 
loved him, did not, because we could not, take the full measure of 
his stature and size, and his virtues and values far exceeded our - 
appreciation of them. Fair and bright as he seems to memory 
looking backward through the mist of years, he seems ever fairer 
and brighter, greater and worthier, and our reverence and affec- 
tion for him grow apace, as we know him less and less after the 
flesh, and more and more after the mind and spirit, and see him 
“walking in an air of glory.” In what goodly fellowship of the 
prophets aforetime he walks praiseworthily there, we know not. 
But, as in recalling him to affectionate remembrance his figure 
does not shine apart and solitary, but as one of a remarkable group 
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of eminent fellow laborers in the Congregational ministry of the 
gospel here, all of whom have gone into the world of light, we 
cannot and would not think of him as disassociated from them by 
translation there. As in this lower field of memory, so in the 
high firmament of our faith, and, we may believe, in the heavens 
above that firmanent, Bushnell and Woolsey and Hawes and 
Bacon and Porter and Beecher and Burton and Harris and Stowe, 
not to speak of others less distinguished but not less worthy, move 
and shine, not separately, but in celestial constellation, and their 
far light makes, for many of us, the evening sky of life serener 
and holier. 


BUSHNELL AND CHRISTIAN NURTURE 





THE DOCTRINE 





By Cuarues E. McKiniey 


Of all of Dr. Bushnell’s writings, those on Christian Nurture 
were most convincing, and therefore most influential. The series 
began with an article on “Revivals of Religion”, published in 
1836. The two discourses on “What Christian Nurture Is” 
appeared ten years later ; but before the book entitled “Christian 
Nurture” assumed its present form, in 1861, a full quarter of a 
century had been spent in maturing and elaborating the convictions 
embodied in it. The book consists of two parts, the first treating 
of the Doctrine, the second of the Mode, of Christian Nurture. I 
am to attempt some exposition of Bushnell’s Doctrine of Christian 
Nurture. 

The doctrinal problem of the book is the problem of the begin- \ 

v |ning of the Christian life in the soul ; the method is a fresh exami- | 

‘nation of that beginning from the standpoint of certain vital, 
human facts ; the aim is the removal of the popular presumption 
that the only proper way to begin the Christian life is by conver- 
sion from a life of conscious sin. 

To state the doctrinal problem of the book will be to describe 
a practical situation in the churches, which Dr. Bushnell aimed to 
modify ; for doctrine and practice go more closely together than 
some would have us think. 

The inauguration of the Christian life in the soul is universally 
regarded as a work of the Holy Spirit. But under what circum- 
stances is this work most likely to bedone? What are its requisite 
antecedents, fitting accompaniments, and proper manifestations ? 

Prior to the Great Awakening of 1740 there seems to have 
been a general reliance on the truth as the means by which the 
Spirit regenerates the soul. To get the truth into the mind was 
therefore regarded as the best work that could be done to make 
ready for the beginning of the Christian life. The result was the 
catechetical system. All emphasis was placed upon knowing and 
believing the right things; orthodoxy outweighed piety. The 
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system was a lineal descendant, through Clement of Alexandria 
with his idea of the true gnosis, and the Schoolmen, from the 
Socratic doctrine that virtue consists in knowledge. The presump- 
tion of the system, though often curiously disguised by theories of 
sacramental grace, was that to know the Christian ideal is to have 
it inwrought in one’s character ; the disciple that is properly in- 
structed, and accepts the faith, will be saved. To be sure, the 
catechism included a renunciation of the devil and his works, a 
consecration to Christ and his service; but these were a part of 
the catechism, to be learned and repeated, not an ideal made win- 
ning to the affections and commanding to the will. 

In sharp contrast with this is the doctrine of the beginning of 
the Christian life developed by the New England theologians after 
the Great Awakening. From Edwards to Park regeneration was 
regarded as essentially a change in the sentiments or tastes... The 
younger Edwards defines it as the communication of a new spiritual 
sense or taste; while the phrase of Professor Park is ‘a change in 
the balance of the sensibilities.” That a marked change in taste 
and sentiment accompanies the experience of adult conversion is 
beyond question; if this change is itself the essential element of 
regeneration, then appeals to the sentiments, affections or emotions 
must be more likely to be of use to the Spirit in his efforts to renew 
a soul than any instruction in the truth. On this doctrinal pre- 


sumption the methods of the great revival were developed. The 
psychology of that day made no distinction between the will and 


the sensibilities, and so the distinctive method of the revival system 
became an appeal to the will that was essentially emotional in char- 
acter. And when that distinction grew clear it was still held that 
it was necessary for the feelings, as Professor James puts it, to 
“twitch the coat-tails of the will before any action could occur”; 
and young preachers were insistently instructed to aim to “reach 
the will through the feelings.” It was believed that the beginning 
of the Christian life in the soul was attended by a great awakening 
of the feelings, and that regeneration must be manifested in a 


radical change of inclination or disposition. A conscious experi- \ 


ence of this kind became the only acceptable evidence of regenera- 
tion; and without regeneration, thus attested, men were not con- 
sidered fit for membership in the church. 

Thus the Christian life was expected to begin, not in the silent 
use of the truth by the Spirit, but in circumstances that stirred the 
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religious feelings to their depths with a mighty appeal to hope and 
fear and aspiration. These circumstances were provided by the 
revival meeting, which was an institution expressly designed to 
produce such a disturbance of the customary complacent equilibrium 
of the soul that the desired change in the balance of the sensibilities 
might easily come about. The revival methods that began with the 


/ Wesleys, Whitefield and Edwards were continued after their death 


with undiminished popularity. For a full century the churches of 
New England made revivals their chief dependence for bringing 
men into the Christian life. The approved way of becoming a 
Christian was to be converted in a protracted meeting. Attention 
was fixed upon a certain type of emotional agitation as the proper 
evidence of the Spirit’s working; insistence on the necessity of an 
experience of this kind made it easy to undervalue early instruction 
in Christian faith and morals; the older catechetical system died 
yout; the Wesleyan movement in England broke away from the 


‘ confirmation system of the historic churches; in New England 


the half-way covenant was abandoned—a very good move itself, 


but a symptom of a threatening condition; infant baptism was, 
neglected, and the sects that rejected it altogether increased with | 


| great rapidity; no place was left for the child in the church of God, | 
because the Christian life was held to begin in emotions that have | 


\no place in the soul of a child. 

Such was the practical situation in the churches, the outgrowth 
of current doctrines of the inception of the Christian life, that 
impelled Bushnell to seek a new doctrine. The evangelical revival 


had done its work—good work, mostly. It had ended, on this . 


[ continent, the union of church and state; it had brought every man 


as an individual into the immediate presence of his personal God 


, and Sovereign, to whom he was accountable for the conduct of his 
life; it had made the immediate contact of the soul of man with 
Deity in the Holy Ghost a well-established article of faith; and the 
one good custom of insisting on individual experience and personal 
decision in matters of religion was beginning to corrupt the world. 
The time had come for a decided change of emphasis in religious 
thought and effort. 

The logic of the situation demanded a powerful reassertion of 
the corporate, organic elements of religious life. The complaint of 
which the churches were ill was a religious individualism “intense 
beyond any former example”, Dr. Bushnell asserted. “It takes 
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every man as if he stood alone; presumes that he is unreconciled to 
God until he has undergone some sudden and explosive experience 
in adult years... .. Then, on the other side, or that of the Spirit 
of God, the very act or ictus by which the change is wrought is 
isolated and individualized, so as to stand in no connection with any 
other of God’s means or causes—an epiphany, in which God leaps 
from the stars, or some place above, to do a work apart from all 
system or connection with his other works.” 

Being a man of vision, Bushnell did not, in his dissatisfaction 
with current theories of the inception of the Christian life, go back 
to the errors of a former time. Though in strong reaction against 
the methods of revivalism, he placed httle dependence on instruc- 
tion as a means of making Christians, and shunned the thought of 
sacramental grace in baptism as a crude superstition. He sought 
his doctrine not araong the truths or errors of the past, but among 
the vital facts of human life. He saw that former theories were at 
variance with those facts. He saw that God does not, as a rule, 
bring the soul of a child of Christian parents to Himself either by 
means of the truth taught in the catechism or by a miracle of grace 
in conversion, but by a vital process in which the moral and relig- 
lous qualities of that circle in which the child originates are assimi- 
lated into his character. Neither the appeal to the intellect, nor 
the appeal to the affections and the will, fairly meets the conditions 
of spiritual renewal; the Spirit is life, and moves along those 
deeper, stronger lines of connection which are not always present 
to the consciousness through intelligence or feeling, but are always 

- present to the soul as essential and vital. ; 

And so, over against the theory of religion that men are to grow 
up in evil and be dragged into the church by conquest when they 
are sufficiently hardened in sin to be converted, Bushnell sets up 


[his doctrine “that the child is to grow up a Christian, and never \ 


egw himself as being otherwise. Or, in other words, the aim, 
‘effort, and expectation should be, not as is commonly assumed, that 
the child is to grow up in sin, to be converted after he comes to a 
mature age, but that he is to open on the world as one that is spirit- 
ually renewed, not remembering the time when he went through a 
technical experience, but seeming rather to have loved what is 
good from his earliest years.” 
It is hard for some of us to realize that this proposition, now 
the postulate of all our religious dealing with the young, ever had 
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to be debated. Nevertheless, it is interesting today to see how 
Dr. Bushnell marshaled the arguments by which its validity is 
established. 

In the first chapter he argues from the hitan side: (1) that 
there is no absurdity in supposing that children are to grow up in 
Christ; (2) that it is to be expected that Christian education will 
radically differ from that which is not Christian; (3) that the desire 
of all Christian parents that their children shoul grow up in piety 
argues the possibility of such growth; (4) that, assuming the cor- 
ruption of human nature, the time to expect a remedy is in the 
plastic years of infancy and childhood; (5) that children actually 
do love good and right things because they are good and right, and 
this is an evidence of the new life in them; (6) that children have 
been so trained as never to remember the time when they began to. 
be religious; and finally, (7) that there is something like a law of 
organic connection, as regards character, subsisting between parents 
and children, and the child for many years after birth is still within 
the matrix of the parental life, his disposition, will, and character 
being shaped by theirs. 

Following these arguments, he presents another series drawn 
from the character and revealed will of God: (1) that God desires 
that children should grow up in piety; (2) that we should expect 
God to appoint that nurture which will produce holiness, not sin; 
(3) that God does expressly lay it upon us in the Scriptures to 
expect that our children will grow up in piety, under the parental 
nurture; (4) that if the time foretold ever comes, when all shall 
know Christ from the least to the greatest, children are to grow up 
in Christ then; if then, why not now? (5) that the Scriptures dis- 
tinctly recognize the law of organic connection in character between 
parents and children; and (6) that infant baptism is based upon 
this connection. 

The point in these arguments that especially challenges thought 
is, of course, the idea of an organic connection in character between 
parent and child. This is the foundation stone of the doctrine of 
Christian nurture here set forth. Realizing its importance to his 
doctrine, Bushnell proceeds, after labeling several faulty methods 
of dealing with children as “the Ostrich Nurture”—‘“nature’s 
type of all unmotherhood ”, to develop his conception of the organie 
unity of the family. This conception is radically different from 


| anything familiar to the theology of that day. That there is a! 
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‘moral connection of children with parents, running clear back to | ie 
_the beginning, so that from Adam down all human beings have . 
participated in the common corruption that leads to sin, has been a 
commonplace of theology, at least ever since Augustine. Bushnell  . 
admits the truth in the idea, but holds that it is defective in sup- | 
posing that the natural taint is. transmitted entirely by heredity, 
ignoring the formative influences of the parental life after the birth 
of the child. His own position he states in these words: “In main- 
taining the organic unity of the family, I mean to assert that a 
power is exercised by parents over children, not only when they 
teach, encourage, persuade and govern, but without any purposed 
control whatever. The bond is so intimate that they do it uncon- 
sciously and undesignedly—they must do it. Their character, 
feelings, spirit, and principles must propagate themselves, whether 
they will or not.” In general, he finds the organic unity of the 
family manifested wherever power is exercised over character 
without conscious design to address the choice on the one side, or a 
sense of responsible choice on the other. 
That there is such an intrinsic spiritual unity of the family, 
which, by processes analogous to those of organic growth, forms 
the spirit and character of the child for good or bad, he argues 
from these facts: (1) that the individual is never entirely clear of 
organic connections; the past of his nation, the past of his family, 
live in his present; (2) that one generation is the natural offspring 
of another, and family and racial characteristics, like the miserliness 
of the Jews, are transmitted for ages; (3) that for a considerable 
time after birth the child has no capacity of will and choice devel- 
oped, but is subject to impressions, which become seeds of character 
in him, “not because his parents will, but under a law of moral 
infection”; (4) that in all organic bodies, such as states, churches 
and armies, there is a common spirit by which they are pervaded 
and distinguished from each other; the same is true of families, 
and “if some other spirit do not reach the child, the organic spirit 
of the house will infallibly shape and subordinate his character”; 
(5) that the workings of family life, after the child begins to develop 
his voluntary power, impress upon his acts of will the character 
that distinguishes the morality of the household: — “If the father 
reads a newspaper on Sunday, the family must help him find it... . 
If the house is a den of disorder and filth, the children must be at 
home in it.” 


V 
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Were Dr. Bushnell writing at the present time he would have 
a mass of scientific data, carefully collected and elaborated by 
skillful investigators, with which to strengthen this argument. In 
his' day a whole range of facts and forces, now being made known 
through studies in spiritual heredity and the molding influence of 
environment upon a growing soul, lay almost unobserved; yet he 
saw quite enough to prove his point. That the bonds of family 
life are of such a nature as to affect the moral and spiritual quali- 
ties of the children as certainly as their stature and features, could 
hardly be disputed any longer. 
Perhaps most of Dr. Bushnell’s readers were not disposed to 
{ dispute that point, at least when so stated; but it had been totally 
ignored in the current theories of the beginning of the Christian 
| life. He insists, however, that such a connection, existing neces- 
sarily under God’s laws of reproduction, ought to be considered in 


| 


our plans for bringing men to Christ. ‘It becomes a question of. 


great moment,” he says, ‘“‘ whether it is the design of the Christian 
scheme to take possession of the organic laws of the family and 
wield them as instruments of a regenerative purpose ?” Historic 
doctrine had recognized the peculiar force with which parental 
corruption ministers to sin in the child. But ‘what intelligent 
person ever supposed that the original constitution, by which one 
generation derives its existence and receives the bent of its charac- 
ter from another, was designed of God to be the vehicle only of 
depravity ? . . . The only supposition that honors God is that 
the organic unity of which I speak was ordained originally for the 
nurture of holy virtue in the beginning of the soul’s history, and 
that Christianity or redemption must of necessity take possession 
of the abused vehicle and sanctify it for its own merciful uses.” 
That Christ’s redemptive plan has taken possession of this 
organic connection of the character of the child with that of his 
parents is Bushnell’s doctrine. Regeneration and a _Christian 
character do not follow necessarily Trom being born to a ‘place ina 
Christian family; not every child of Christian parents can be cer. 
tainly made a Christian by nurture. But this is to be the general 
expectation. The Christian parent may rightly expect to “set 
forth his child into responsible life as regenerated stock.” The 
presumption is that the Spirit-of God will work along these lines 


of vital connection to reproduce in the children the Christian char- | 


acter of their parents with as much of fidelity and certitude as, by 
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the same vital connection, their mental and physical characteristics 
are made to reappear. The line of approach for the Spirit of God 
tothe soul-of the child-in-a Christian home is not, most-naturally, 
through the intellect that is instructed, or the moral habits that are 
inculcated, or the will that is moved through the feelings, but 
through those bonds of connection that lie deeper than conscious- 
ness and bind life to life in the hidden mystery of being. ‘Some- 
thing ‘is wanted,” says our author, “that is better than teaching, 
something that transcends mere effort and will-work, — the loveli- 
ness of a good life, the repose of faith, the confidence of righteous 
expectation, the sacred and cheerful liberty of the Spirit — all 
glowing about the young soul as a warm and genial nurture, and 
forming in it, by methods that are silent and imperceptible, a 
spirit of duty and religious obedience to God.” 

Bushnell--did not get his doctrine from church. history,. but 
came to it along.a line of original investigation and independent 
thought. It is therefore all the more convincing to find his con- 
clusions identical with those of Arenwud) the first great defender of 
the place of the children in the chureh, whose teaching was that the 
child born in a Christian family was, from the first dawning of con- 
sciousness, to unfold his powers under the imperceptible prevent- 
ing influences of a sanctifying and ennobling religion; and in such 
a life the new birth was not to constitute a new crisis, beginning 
at some definable moment, but was to begin imperceptibly, and so 
proceed through the whole life. 

In the organic unity of the family, thus adopted into the scheme 
of God’s grace for redemptive ends, Bushnell finds rational and | 
| satisfactory ground for the practice of infant baptism; here again | 
_ agreeing with Irenzeus, though hardly knowing or caring that-he did 
sso. His chapters on infant baptism and the church membership of 
children, however, are concerned rather with applications of the 
doctrine of Christian nurture than with its development. But the 
last chapter in the doctrinal part of his book aims to clinch the 
argument for Christian nurture by an exhibition of its bearings 
on the largest task of all,— the Christianization of the world. 
True to the thesis propounded in one of his earliest writings, that 
growth, not conquest, is the true method of Christian progress, 
Bushnell closes his doctrinal presentation of Christian nurture with 
a chapter on “The Out-Populating Power of the Christian Stock,” 
in which he aims to show that God has ordained a law of popula- 
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tion in the church as truly as in any earthly kingdom or colony, 
and by this law of increase Christianity is rolling out and spread- 
ing over the world. To be sure, the method of conquest has its 
rightful place in the conversion of non-Christian peoples; “but,” 
says Dr. Bushnell, “whether the feebler and more abject races are 
going to be regenerated and raised up is already very much of a 
question. What if it should be God’s purpose to people the world 
with finer material ? Certain it is, whatever expectations we may 
indulge, that there is a tremendous overbearing surge of power in 
the Christian nations, which, if the others are not speedily raised 
to some vastly higher capacity, will inevitably submerge and bury 
them forever.” That might have been written since 1898 instead 
of previous to 1860. It is surely more conspicuously evident now 
than it was then; and the serious question which it forces upon the 
church is the same: What kind of Christianity is this overbearing 
surge of power in the Christian nations going to give the world? 
Bushnell’s doctrine of Christian nurture, then, comes to this: 


/the Christian life of the child of Christian parents should not be 
expected to originate in ideas of truth conveyed to his mind, or in 


moving appeals addressed to his will, much less in the magic of 
baptismal regeneration, but rather in the hidden, vital connection 
of his spirit with the spirit of a household that is leavened by the 
presence of Christ. Christ, being the spirit and atmosphere of the 
home, will pass into the soul of the child along those lines of neces- 
sary spiritual communication by which all other family traits are 
imparted. Christian nurture expects much of correct instruction 
and wise training; but Christian nurture is not instruction or train- 
ing; it is the impartation and development of life in ways concor- 
dant with life’s lofty power and fathomless mystery. And the 
highest life can be thus imparted because the grace of God is 
pledged to make use of the organic relation of human spirits for 


the purposes of redemption - 
{, The main objection to this doctrine was that it was “ Sateiral) 


\ 


istic ” in attitude, and made the Christian life a product of natural 
‘forces instead of an operation of divine grace. Now, nothing was 
more characteristic of Bushnell’s mind than his emancipation from 
the customary opposition between natural and spiritual things. He 
filled all natural relations and forces with spiritual meanings, and 
declared, for example, that even physical nurture is divinely 
appointed to pS ameans of grace. But the idea that divine grace 
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should habitually operate through natural processes was a strange 
thought to that generation. Therefore it was not enough that he 
should explicitly insist that regeneration, under Christian nurture 
as truly as in the most stirring revival, must be a work of the Holy 
Spirit in the soul. His conception of the whole matter was so 
strange, so foreign to current modes of thought, that a complete 
new doctrine of the Spirit's methods of activity was necessary. 


The positions taken in “ Christian Nurture” made the work on /|\y 
“Nature and the Supernatural” imperative. Some total recon- | 


struction of the conception of the relation of this human world 
with its vital forces to the divine world had to be undertaken. Is 
human nature part of a spiritual province, the scene of the Spirit’s 
constant activities, or is it alien territory, to be invaded now and 
then for purposes of grace from some celestial stronghold ? That 
God does operate upon the human world from without, Bushnell 
holds with a faith as sturdy as any; but he believes in a fixed 
relation between the immediate operations of the Spirit and those 
which are mediated through institutions rooted in our humanity. 
And ‘if there is a fixed relation between God’s mediate and imme- 
diate agency in souls, how great is the mistake when we virtually 
assume, in our efforts and expectations, that He will come upon 
souls only as the lightning is bolted from out of the sky” ! 

To have enunciated the doctrine that we have been considering 
fifty years ago, was an achievement that proved its author both a 
seer and a thinker. Only the prophetic vision could then have 
seen, in the deep, common facts of life, the impressive spiritual 
truth that Bushnell saw. Only patient, penetrative thinking could 
have developed its rational meaning on such broad and conclusive 
lines. ‘‘No book of New England origin,” said Dr. Munger in 
this place a few weeks ago, “save only Edwards on the ‘ Will’ 
ever exerted so wide and powerful an influence.” A revolution 
has taken place in the popular idea of how the Christian life should 
be expected to begin. Bushnell has compelled us, in theory at 
least — and theory and practice are not always contrary —to make 
‘for the Holy Spirit a dwelling place in the homes of men, where 

‘he may come, not now and then as a heavenly stranger, to work a 
miracle of grace, but as a familiar Presence to abide, working 
daily in us and ours that which is well-pleasing unto God. In our 
New England firmament the author of this doctrine of Christian 
nurture was the morning star of that glad new day when joyous 
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faith should realize once more that God is in His world; that. 
heavenly grace comes into human lives on the common ray of 
daily sunshine as well as on the lightning’s blinding flash, while 
the very atmosphere about us is charged with holy energies, 
because — “ Now are we the children of God.” 


BUSHNELL AND CHRISTIAN NURTURE 





THE MODE 


By Wituram J. Mutcu 


The practical difficulty in accomplishing a genuine Christian 
nurture lies in the mode. Yet in the discussion of it in Bushnell’s 
day, as well as in ours, it was needful to feel under foot a firm 
basis of true doctrine. He therefore laid down the two funda- 
mental theses of Congenital Christianity, and the Organic Unity 
of the Family. He defended them successfully, and as theoretical 
propositions they stand today unchallenged. 

_ But the Christian world is about as far now as it was then 
from being ready to carry out with hearty zeal the methods of 


treatment called for by these doctrines. The doctrines have either 


failed to reacn the people, or they have not awakened the enthusi- 
asm which they so well deserve. 

In these days it is not enough that a doctrine shall go unchal- 
lenged ; it must be both preached,and practiced with untiring 
zeal, or it might as well remain locked in the unknown. It can 
come to its own only by an industrious propaganda in which 
actual results and ample fruits are in evidence to vindicate the 
precept. 

No one cares very much now whether the Christian life begins 
within the horizon of the child’s memory or not, as a matter of 
doctrine. But if we can see that the one view is actually issuing 
‘in strong character, while the other is not, then we have the best 

/of reasons for positive action. Moreover, the world will await 
_action until it sees that reason, and even longer. 

Bushnell did not fail to see how defective was the doctrinal 
conception of the Christian life commonly held, and it was at that 
point that he had his great contest with the men of his time. But 


1 


he also saw that the most pressing need was for a right mode of | 
‘Christian nurture. And he addressed himself boldly to the task | 
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of prescribing a right mode, while as yet few people assented to 
the doctrines on which he based the mode. That is the reason 
why this strikingly modern book has never produced the results 
in practical life to which it seems entitled. It has taken fifty 
years for it to win its doctrinal position ; and it is just now com- 
ing in for a new lease of power as a practical handbook of method. 
May the latter be its greater glory. 

If, by instinct or inspiration, Horace Bushnell was enabled to 
take positions in theology which now seem to us to have been 
prophetic, he did the same in psychology to a degree even more 
surprising. Our laboratory pioneers in the psychology of religion 
have scarcely done more than to corroborate with statistics and 
curves the old propositions which Bushnell laid down two genera- 
tions ago in Christian Nurture. 

Perhaps it should be said once more, that it is not the men 
who plead for a true psychology and a true pedagogy in Christian 
nurture, who advocate the restoration of the medieval catechism. 
Its stiff theological dogma, its technical vocabulary, and its memo- 
riter method preclude it from ever finding a place in modern life. 
And so it is that Bushnell strikes a true note when he rules out 
the catechism from his mode of Christian nurture in these words :* 


“*T do not undertake to say that nothing shall be taught which is not 
in the words of Scripture. But it must be obvious that very small chil- 
dren are more likely to be worried and drummed into apathy by dogmatic 
catechisms, than to get any profit from them. If exercised in them at 
all, it should be at a later period, when their intelligence is considerably 
advanced; that they may at least get some shadow of meaning in them 
to repay the labor of committing them to memory. It is generally sup- 
posed, in the arguments urged for a training in the catechism, that the 
real advantage to be gained is the fastening or anchoring of the child in 
some fixed faith. But the deplorable fact is, that what is called a fasten- 
ing is really a shutting in, or encasing of the soul, in that particular shell 
of opinion — the training of the child to be a sectarian before he is a 
Christian.” 


The catechumenate of the early church was, at least in its idea, 
natural and true to religion and life, and it bore fruit accordingly. 
But when the method became mechanical and formal, and when 
the catechism itself became theological and apologetic, as contrasted 
with the matter and form of the gospels, it ceased to breathe and 
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had to die. No wonder that the bare gospel was taken up in pref- 
erence to it. 

The formal catechism must always be open to the same defects 
in use. It can never become the chief agency in Christian nur- 
ture. It may be, as it is now in some branches of the church, an 
instrument of ecclesiastical discipline for the final initiation into 
the rites of the cult, by which the candidates become proficient in 
the work of the order. But all that comes at a period after the 
real work of Christian nurture is past, or at least, after the natural 
time for it is past. We must, of course, distinguish between a 
catechism and a text-book. Text-books and instruction there 
must always be, but the typical and traditional catechism cannot 
much longer continue in the face of modern text-books and 
improved methods of instruction. Christian nurture is not by 

'any means confined to teaching, but there is an important part of 
it which is teaching pure and simple, and that teaching must be 


o 
| 


_done according to the principles which govern all teaching, or it ' 


‘will surely fail. 

That mode of Christian nurture which finds its only oppor- 
tunity a few weeks before the young people are to unite with the 
church, and its only instrument a catechism to be memorized, is 
no nurture at all. It is no better than a horticulture which does 
nothing until autumn, and then goes into the woods and picks 
such grapes and berries and apples as it can find. The young 
person about to come into full connection with the church, and to 
take a position in adult society, is to be regarded as in a sense the 
product of nurture, and not as the raw material for it. After 
ingatherings of young people, it has of late been customary in the 
effervescence of pious resolution to say that now they must not be 
neglected, but must be kept at work and so trained into active 
church members. It would be more to the point if this were 
thought of when they are born into the world, rather than when 
they are sent forth as full-fledged products of our method. 

Another important negative point in the mode of Christian 
nurture is stated by Bushnell in these words : * 


‘« Parents, therefore, in the religious teaching of their children, are 
not to Lave it as a point of fidelity to press them into some crisis of high 
experience, called conversion. Their teaching is to be that which feeds a 
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growth, not that which stirs a revolution. It is to be nurture, presuming 
on a grace already and always given, and for just that reason, jealously 
careful to raise no thought of some high climax to be passed. For pre- 
cisely here is the special advantage of a true sacramental nurture in the 
promise, that it does not put the child on passing a crisis, where he is 
thrown out of balance not unlikely, and becomes artificially conscious of 
himself, but it leaves him to be always increasing his faith, and reaching 
forward, in the simplest and most dutiful manner, to become what God 
is helping him to be.” 


The generation now past has proven the correctness of Bush- 
nell’s position on the evangelistic revival as a means of promoting 
the life of the church, and the specially bad effects of this system 
upon children. The position is to this day not a welcome one in 
the eyes of many of our most earnest Christian people. But its 
truth is being forced upon the most reluctant minds by the com- 
plete failure of these revival efforts in recent years. The failure 
is not in getting the children to sign cards, or to rise for prayers, 
or to unite with the church. Any irresponsible person with a 
few stories and some skill in psychic suggestion can easily induce 
children in any numbers to do whatever he asks them. But the 
impression thereby produced on the children does not prove to be 
decisive for good in more than a very small proportion of cases, 
while it does in many cases produce an after revulsion of feeling 
which is fatal to religious life. 

But these are the least serious counts against the revival sys- \ 
tem of Christian nurture. Far more deplorable is the false and 
| deadly conception of religious experience which it creates. Chil- 
dren are taught to look for impossible things, and in so doing they 
ignore the real elements of Christian life and character. They 
look for a spiritual convulsion that never comes, and forget the 
weightier matters of law, justice, mercy, and faith, like people 
looking for the end of the world and forgetting to cultivate their 
fields and pay their debts. In straining after the repentance of 
the Latin theology, they miss the changed mind or new heart of 
the Greek New Testament. A lifelong attention to the cultiva- 
tion of the spiritual nature cannot be thought of when one is look- 
ing for a mythical cataclysm in which the whole result is expected 
to be accomplished at a single stroke. 

The catechism and the revival are the two antidotes which the 
delinquent Christian community has employed to neutralize the 
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bad effects of what Bushnell called “Ostrich Nurture.” Both 
these agencies might have their value when preceded by a genuine 
Christian nurture, and when adapted to a true conception of the 
Christian life. But until both these things have been done it is 
worse than vain to trifle with either agency, for they are both 
delusions standing in the way of real nurture. 

But now for the true and only mode of Christian nurture. 
The two principles of congenital Christianity and the organic 
unity of the family point with the certainty of a surveyor’s triangle 
_to the true and inevitable mode. Its great stronghold must be in 
the family, its progress must be in equal step with physical growth 
and the development of the senses, and in harmony with tue God- 
given nature of the child, not in antagonism with the nature at, 
every possible point, on the supposition that that nature is of the 
devil. 

““The very common impression is that nothing is to be done for the 
religious character of children, till they are old enough to form religious 
judgments, put forth religious choices, take the meaning of the Christian 
truths, and perceive what isin them as related to the wants of sin con- 
sciously felt and reflected on. There could not be a more sad or, in fact, 
more desolating mistake, in any matter, either of duty or of privilege. 

All the tenderest pressures of affection might be expected to 
force it aside, and clear the field of its really cruel usurpations.” * 


Hereditary factors greatly complicate the problem, although 
they are a narrowing and branching stream as we trace them back 
from birth. 


“In our birth, we not only begin to breathe and circulate blood, but 
it is a question hugely significant whose the blood may be. For in this 
we have whole rivers of predispositions, good or bad, set running in us — 
as much more powerful to shape our future than all tuitional and regu- 
lative influences that come after, as they are earlier in their beginnings, 
deeper in their insertion, and more constant in their operation. It is a 
great mistake to suppose that men and women, such as are to be fathers 
and mothers, are affected only in their souls by religious experience, and 
not in their bodies.” + 


The first cry of the infant is an appeal for moral and spiritual 
nurture quite as much as for physical nurture. It is alike uncon- 
‘scious of them all. Food and warmth and personal attention 
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please him before he is aware that these are what make him com 
fortable, The privation of seme of these things until the proper 
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ductors were a trath and not the raicious error that it is 
crying is no proper or tree produting cause of comfort. 

If comforts come just the same whether he cries or 
will never ery voluntarily. And voluntary crying or frett 
the most pemicious practice of infancy, because by it the 
footpath of conduct and character is strack out In moral perve 
and erookedness ; and there is actually produced in the . 
growing cells of the brain a physical basis for original sin. 
discomfort follows either naturally or artificially from certain ¢ 
ducband is relieved by reverse conduct, the result needs only te 
be repeated two or three times until he notices the connection, In 

to regulate his conduct and to teach him toe know aad 
respect @ natural or moral law. It is observation and not talk 
that counts with him. What he needs most and Us least Likely t 
— moral and personal environment that is just as 
uniform in its laws and reactions as his physical envirename 
But if his observations upon his moral and personal envire 
are confused by irregularity of results, he loses his ree 
His conduct becomes irregular and impulsive His se 
experience has been spoiled for him, because his moral enviren- 
ment has been demoralized. He does not see the solemn, s 
and Invincible march of moral order and result. He sees F 
a weak and vacillating parody fall of petulant scolding ani 
less yielding. with occasional flashes of violent passion. 
not learm to respect moral law under these conditions ; 
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| the age for school or kindergarten, not when he begins to talk, 

_ but direct Christian nurture begins to determine the foundations | 

of character when the child draws his first breath. ! 
Bushnell lays the greatest of emphasis upon a distinction ob- 

scure in time, but none the Tess real in mental analysis. 


“It is the distinction between the age of impressions and the age of 
tuitional influences; or between the age of existence in the will of the 
parent and the age of will and personal choice in the child, : 
Now the very common assumption is that, in what we have called the 
age of impressions, there is really nothing done, or to be done, for the 
religious character. . . . . The child, in other words, is to come 
into intelligence through perfect unintelligence; to get the power of 
words out of the words themselves, and without any experience whereby 
their meaning is developed ; to be taught responsibility under moral and 
religious ideas, when the experience has unfolded no such ideas. . . . 
Just contrary to this, I suspect, and I think it can be shown by sufficient 
evidence, that more is done to affect, or fix, the moral and religious char-| 
acter of children, before the age of language than after; that the age of) 
impressions, when parents are commonly waiting in idle security, or 
trifling away their time in mischievous indiscretions, or giving up their 
children to the chance of such keeping as nurses and attendants may 
exercise, is, in fact, the golden opportunity ; wheo more is likely to be 
done for their advantage or damage, than in all the instruction and disci- 
pline of their minority afterward.” * 


& 


We are to this day neglecting the vastly important doctrine of 
language which Bushnell laid at the foundation of all Christian 
nurture. 


‘Language itself has no meaning till rudimental impressions are first 
begotten in the life of experience, to give it meaning. Words are useful 
to propagate meanings, or to further develop and combine meanings, 
but a child would never know the meaning of any word ina language 
just by hearing the sound of it in his ears. He must learn to put the 
meaning into it, by having found that meaning in his impressions, and 
then the word becomes significant. And it requires a certain wakeful- 
ness and capacity of intelligent apprehension, to receive and take up 
such impressions. Thus a dog would never get hold of any religious 
impressions at the family prayers, all his lifetime ; but a child will be fast 
gathering up, out of his little life and experience, impressional states and 
associations that give meanings to the words of prayer, as they in turn 
give meanings to the facts of his experience.”’+ 
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Bushnell marked out in advance an important position for the 
modern masters of child study, like that taken by Perez in his 
book entitled ‘The First Three Years oF Childhood.” He said: 


““T haye no scales to measure isin of effects in this matter of 
early training, but I may be allowed to express my solemn conviction 
that more, as a generai fact, is done, or lost by neglect of doing, on a 
child’s immortality, in the first three years of his life, than in all his years 
of discipline afterwards. . . . . Let every Christian father and 
mother understand, when their child is three years old, that they have 
done more than half of all they will ever do for his character.” * 


The importance of this position may not be apparent at first 
sight, but it must become so as soon as we seriously grapple with 
the problem of providing a real nurture, and look for the most 
favorable time to apply it. 

Nothing could be more conclusive or more important than 
Bushnell’s discussion of the training of the responsible will in the 
infant during the age of impressions. His will is not responsible, 
because not acquainted with those laws and conditions of choice 
which make it responsible. The will power of the soul has to be 
tamed and trained into obedience to the wise direction of others 
before it can be expected to respond truly to his own wisdom yet 
to come. His willful self-assertion may go on until he becomes a 
demon let loose in God’s eternity, or, by learning obedience and 
duty to God, he may become a free prince of the realm. Let 
thére be no fight begun, no breaking of the will. This willful- 


|_“ ness, or obstinacy, is not so purely bad or evil as it seems. He is 


beginning to feel himself and you; he is getting hold of the con- 
ditions of authority, and feeling out his limitations. It is no kind- 
ness to remove those limitations now, and afterward to surprise 
and confuse him by replacing them. Gently but firmly draw the 
will down from self-assertion to self-devotion. Carry him, stand 
him on his feet, set him here or there, do just that in him which 
he refuses to do in himself —all this gently and kindly as if he 
were capable of maintaining no issue at all. Do it again and 
again as often as may be necessary. By-and-by he will begin to 
perceive that his obstinacy is but the fussing of his weakness; till 
finally, as the sense of limitation comes up into a sense of law and 
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duty, he will be found to have learned, even beforehand, the 
folly of self-assertion.* 


‘It is the even handling of repose and gentle affection which lays a 
child down to its sleep so firmly that it goes to sleep as in duty bound ; 
which refuses to wear out the night in laborious caresses and coaxings 
that only reward the cries they endeavor to compose, which places the 
child so firmly, makes so little of the protests of caprice in it, wears a look 
so gentle and loving, and goes on with such evenness of system, that the 
child feels itself to be, all the while, in another will, and that a good will ; 
consenting thus by habit and quietly to be lapped in authority, just as it 
consents to breathe in the lap of nature and her atmospheric laws. 

When the time of words arrives, the child is already under government, 
and the question of obedience and order is already half settled.” + 


He may not be morally responsible, but in most cases the seed 
has been planted, in this period, of what he is to be. A right dis- 
cipline has already produced the roots of a regenerate life. Mis- 
management and neglect, on the other hand, plants the seeds of 
vice and misery that grow afterward into a character in its own 
kind. Training for parentage seems to be the most pressing need 
of Christian nurture. 

At no point does Bushnell reveal the modernness of his spirit 
more strikingly than in the prominence which he gives to, the 
physical basis of character. The title and text of the third chap- 
ter tell the whole story. “Physical Nurture, to be a Means of 
Grace.” ‘Feed me with food convenient for me, lest I be full 
and deny thee, and say, Who is the Lord ?” Proverbs 30 : 8, 9. 

He laid down clearly and made available for our use both 
sides of the psycho-physical inter-relation, although scientific men 
are still struggling with its demonstration. In speaking of the 
parental and prenatal part of nurture, he says that, “ The subjects 
of grace are penetrated bodily all through by the work of the 
Spirit in their life."{ And in another connection he shows 
“ That the treatment and fare of the body has much to do with 
the quality of the soul, or mind —its affinities, passions, aspira- 
tions, tempers ; its powers of thought and sentiments, its imagina- 
tions, its moral and religious development.” § é 

The study of the brain since Bushnell’s day has revealed the 
fact, or at least established as a fact what was before a mere guess, 
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Ahat a right discipline in the first years produces in the brain cells 
a basis for corresponding thought and action in after life. If neg- 
lect and mismanagement takes the place of true discipline, then a 
brain mechanism is produced which is entirely unfavorable to 
right thought,:emotion, and volition. So there is a plain physical 
necessity to furnish a correct discipline for infancy before we can 
be at all certain of producing true adult character. And it is just 
that certainty of result which the Christian enterprise and moral 
earnestness of the coming day must provide for. 

Bushnell did not treat of the church school, because in his day 
it was not much of a factor in Christian nurture, and because, like 
the catechism and the revival, it did not touch the child until after 
the real period of his nurture was past. He criticised even then 
that tendency which has now become chronic for the family to abdi- 
cate its function and privilege in favor of the church and the school. 
By assuming to provide a nurture, and allowing the people to sup- 
pose that they can and do furnish it, those institutions are in 
reality defeating the very end for which they are established. 
They actually encourage that caricature of parental fidelity which 
he well named “ Ostrich Nurture.” 

But when the church and the school have laid back on the 
family what belongs there, and have seriously undertaken their 
own secondary task, there is every reason for believing that Chris- 
tian nurture will succeed, and that Christianity will come into 
possession of its own. 

Le ' Those who have been more recently interested in Christian 
\Y nurture have been concerned with half-grown children ; and so in 
reading Bushnell’s book they have been disappointed, not finding 
the immediate help which they were looking for. They have 
desired instructions for gathering fine fruit out of the wilderness. 

There have been many who have professed to give such instruc- 

tions, but neither Horace Bushnell nor any one else can give true 

instructions in this impossible art, and Bushnell was too wise to 
try it. In this book he is rather telling us how we may prepare 
the garden and the vineyard in such a way that after some years 
of industrious cultivation we may hope to grow fine fruit. 

He is not saying much about how to pick and preserve the 
fruit. That was not then nor is it now a pressing consideration. 

It is like some of the theological problems which he left untouched 

at the risk of incompleteness because others were more pressing. 


1902 CHRISTIAN NURTURE— THE MODE 1)! 


You may harry the forest with rakes and patent fruit-pickers, and 
you may come back crestfallen with a few sour grapes and bitter 
crab apples in your basket. You may harry the community with 
‘revivals and catechisms and return with equally disappointing 
results. Even the Sunday-school, that paragon of social mechan- 
ism, can only do its own work, and not the greater work of the 
family aiso. The church will have to continue in an up-hill strug- 
gle, until a just reckoning has been had with the principles and 
methods set forth in Bushnell’s “ Christian Nurture.” 
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